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In This Issue You Will Find - - - 


Problems of guidance and student per- 
sonnel discussed by various authorities 
from a variety of viewpoints plus the 
story of a new generation of “coeds’’ from 
four to six years of age as told by CON- 
STANCE LEIGHTON of Bradford Jun- 
ior College and the enthusiastic story of 
a student-faculty conference described by 
KATHARINE DRESDEN are told in the 
current Journal. 

* om * 


“The Guidance Survey” is taken up by 
ANDREW D. ROBERTS, while L. O. 
BROCKMANN discusses the “Pre-School 
Conference on Guidance and Mental 
Hygiene.”’ 

+ » * 

EDWARD J. DURNALL, JR., describes 
“A Testing Program for a Junior College 
for Women.” 


A new kind of stepchild, without the 
Cinderella touch, is, according to JOHNS 
H. HARRINGTON, co-curricular activi- 
ties. He gives his reasons in an article 
in this issue. 

* * * 


LOUIS A. RICE tells about “The Imple- 
mentation of a Student Personnel Philos- 
ophy,” and G. 0. KILDOW discusses how 
North Idaho Junior College helps in a 
guidance program. 

” + ” 


“The Guidance Advisory System” is the 
subject of an article by MILO VanHALL. 


* * * 


KENNETH J. REHAGE, who wrote the 
book review for this issue, is Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago. 


In Future Issues You Will Find - - - 


A look into the crystal ball of the 
future shows that the Journal will soon 
bring you discussions of art education and 
of public relations. And—a story with an 


unusual touch is “A Teacher’s Dual Role.” 
Many other topics of Junior College inter- 
est will come to you in the February issue. 


BERT KRUGER SMITH 
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“The Junior College in Ameican Education’ 


I 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 


Robert G. Sproul, President of the University of California, has been 
prominent in higher education organizations for a number of years. 


Tue STATE of California now sup- 
ports more than sixty public and 
private junior colleges which reg- 
istered last year, even in this 
temporary period of general decline 
in college enrollment, some seventy 
thousand young men and women. 
Setting the number of junior col- 
leges more definitely is difficult 
because new institutions frequent- 
ly come into existence before school 
census figures can appear in print. 
While this situation may not be 
duplicated in states where popula- 
tion is growing in a more conserv- 
ative and orderly fashion, it does 
exemplify in a forceful manner 
the vigor of the junior college 
movement and the importance of 
recognizing and solving the prob- 
lems which are inevitably asso- 
ciated with its rapid expansion. 
Among these problems, it seems 
to this writer, none is more funda- 
mental or more urgently in need 
of attention than that created by 
public misconceptions of what a 
junior college is, and what it should 
be. Too often junior college admin- 
istrators are criticized for hold- 
ing educational objectives which 
unnecessarily overlap those of 


other types of institutions offering 
instruction beyond high school 
graduation, or for failing to hold 
educational objectives which would 
broaden and deepen the opportuni- 
ties of youth for self-development 
in fields of interest and on levels 
of capacity not adequately served 
by previously existing types of 
institutions. This type of criticism 
results too often in well-inten- 
tioned but short-sighted public 
pressures being brought to bear 
upon junior college administrators. 
The solution of this problem would 
seem to lie in the education of 
the public concerning the fields in 
which junior colleges can do their 
best work, and the channeling of 
lay interest and activity into for- 
ward rather than backward mov- 
ing currents. 

Junior colleges owe their birth 
to the faith of the American people 
in the values of formal education 
beyond the twelfth grade and to 
a desire to offer these values to 
a larger percentage of each genera- 
tion of young people. They were 
organized as two-year colleges 
rather than as four-year colleges 
primarily because of the realiza- 
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tion that the majority of young 
people involved would need shorter 
and less academic curricula than 
those offered by the orthodox four- 
year colleges and _ universities. 
Their role as preparatory schools 
for the upper division of four-year 
colleges and universities was con- 
ceived, and should continue to be 
recognized as a secondary one, 
meeting the needs of a minority 
of those matriculating. 

Other problems of the junior col- 
lege have arisen because of a mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
general public as to the need for 
differentiating between these two 
purposes outlined, and a failure 
to recognize the dignity and impor- 
tance of the two-year terminal 
curriculum. The people of the 
United States are ambitious and 
optimistic by tradition, and par- 
ticularly so when planning the lives 
of their children. Commendably, 
they attach a premium to family 
advancement on the economic and 
social scale from generation to gen- 
eration. They have associated this 
advancement with the accumula- 
tion of wealth on the one hand, and 
most pertinently for this discus- 
sion, with the traditional Ameri- 
can four-year college training and 
college degrees on the other hand. 
Even though it might involve the 
performance of a miracle, they 
would like their local junior college 
to give to all young people either 
a course of training or a set of 


labels comparable to those earned 
at four-year colleges or universi- 
ties by a selected few young people 
who have vocational or profes- 
sional talents, aptitudes, and in- 
terests which require a course of 
four years or more for their de- 
velopment. 


If young people of high merit 
but without desire or aptitude for 
academic instruction on the uni- 
versity level are to benefit as they 
should from junior colleges, then 
educators generally must join to- 
gether in building the prestige 
and in making clear the usefulness 
of junior college curricula frankly 
designed to fit young people for 
immediate entry into jobs, mar- 
riage, and enlightened citizenship. 
There must be, also, a concerted 
effort to combat the tendency of 
occupational groups to build their 
prestige by setting higher than 
necessary educational  require- 
ments, and of employers of tech- 
nicians to feel that they profit by 
recruiting personnel who have 
reached an educational level far 
above that required by the job to 
be performed. 


Fortunately, the values of a 
junior college do not need to be 
sold to the people of California, 
but there is still need for demon- 
strations on how to use this most 
serviceable institution for highest 
benefit to the local community, the 
State and the Nation. 
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The Implementation of a 
Student Personnel Philosophy 


LOUIS A. RICE 


President of Packard Junior College in New York, L. A. Rice has published 
articles in many magazines. He is listed in Who’s Who in America. 


In tHe April 1951 issue of the 
Journal the writer presented a 
philosophy of student personnel 
for the junior college. This philos- 
ophy emphasized action by the 
individual student, rather than ac- 
tion directed at him. It suggested 
three steps—self-realization, self- 
direction, and self-control—as nec- 
essary to the achievement of per- 
sonal success. 

It is always easy to theorize as 
to what should be done but rather 
difficult to develop practical appli- 
cations which will demonstrate 
that the plan really works. The 
purpose of this article, therefore, 
is to show how the suggested phi- 
losophy of student personnel may 
be implemented in everyday cur- 
ricular and extracurricular situa- 
tions to enable the student to gain 
power to meet life situations. The 
practices described are all in actual 
use, many of them in a number 
of educational institutions. 


Orientation 

Implementation of student per- 
sonnel philosophy begins in the 
orientation period. Students should 
be told the philosophy of educa- 
tion of their particular junior col- 
lege. They need to know what 
regulations they are expected to 
observe and what procedures they 


are expected to follow, and why. 
They should get a general idea of 
what they are going to study and 
what good study practices are; 
what standards they will have to 
meet ; what opportunities are avail- 
able to them in extracurricular par- 
ticipation; what part they may 
take in student government and 
control. 


If terminal skill building courses 
are a part of the program, the 
groups should be segregated for a 
part of the orientation in order to 
learn the specific standards of their 
specialization as well as what 
methods of study are most appro- 
priate to the attainment of cer- 
tain skills or powers. A student 
handbook or a mimeographed pam- 
phiet of things to be remembered 
or followed is very helpful for fu- 
ture reference. 


During the orientation period, a 
definite effort should be made to 
have every student become ac- 
quainted with at least two or three 
other students and with one or two 
faculty members in addition to 
those in charge of the orientation 
sections. This will do a great deal 
toward initiating a feeling of per- 
sonal distinction and individual 
consequence. An informal recep- 
tion, with the faculty and the lead- 
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ers of student activities as hosts, 
helps the shy students widen their 
acquaintances. A short assembly 
in which the President gives a 
formal welcome, introduces mem- 
bers of the faculty, and presents 
student chairmen who speak brief- 
ly on the scope of their respective 
activities, is also very useful. 


Testing 


As part of the orientation proce- 
dure, it is frequently desirable to 
give tests which will reveal domi- 
nant characteristics of the individ- 
ual student. The school from 
which the student comes is ordi- 
narily able to supply a certain 
amount of information about him. 
Some of these data are definitely 
colored by the kind of academic 
record the individual made. Test 
results, where reported, should be 
accepted tentatively and reviewed 
in terms of the student’s subse- 
quent achievement and behavior. 
Special attention should be given 
to such indices as reading scores 
in terms of grade equivalency, 
which may have been obtained in 
the ninth or tenth rather than in 
the twelfth grade. 


Within a short time, observa- 
tions of teachers and counselors 
will either confirm or question pre- 
viously recorded data. If test re- 
sults and opinions of instructors 
are in agreement, it is probably 
safe to proceed according to the 
facts shown. If they conflict, fur- 
ther testing and further observa- 
tion are necessary in order to deter- 
mine which is correct. Particularly 
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is this true of tests which show 
personality traits. 

It is necessary to have or to ob- 
tain indices of general ability, read- 
ing ability both in comprehension 
and speed, aptitudes, and certain 
personal characteristics such as 
neurotic tendencies, gregarious- 
ness, self-dependence, and others 
which will have an important bear- 
ing on the student’s progress. It 
is extremely important that the 
proper rapport be established be- 
fore tests are taken. This condi- 
tion not only will yield more ac- 
curate results, but will give the 
student a notion of the function 
of such tests and their results in 
his guidance and direction. 


Students who enter with a defi- 
ciency in reading should be urged 
to take a remedial course in the 
first semester. They may theoreti- 
cally be required to do so, of course, 
but an arbitrary requirement is 
likely to be unproductive of any 
benefit unless the students see the 
reason for taking the course as 
well as the wisdom of putting their 
full efforts into it. Remedial work 
in fundamental arithmetic and in 
spelling may also be required as 
a condition for admission. Hand- 
writing, also, can be improved in 
two hours a week for one semester. 
This improvement is important, for 
those who have become habituated 
to a miserable scrawl will be penal- 
ized consciously or unconsciously 
by every instructor who has to 
read a report written in that chi- 
rography. Remedial work pays big 
dividends to the student. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 


Development of Study 
Methods 

Although attention may be given 
to this topic in the orientation 
period, it is advisable to enlist the 
cooperation of every faculty mem- 
ber in re-orienting the student in 
the study methods which are best 
for his particular subject. The 
student should also be given in- 
struction in classifying the instruc- 
tor’s methods so as to know what 
to expect in the way of quizzes, 
note-taking, assignments, sum- 
marization, reports on outside 
reading, and other individualities. 
The standards for written work for 
term papers and other reports 
should be specific and conscien- 
tiously adhered to by all faculty 
members. Library orientation 
should be carried on not only by 
the librarian but by faculty mem- 
bers as well in order that the stu- 
dent may know how to find mate- 
rial accurately and quickly. A 
student cannot be expected to do 
independent reading and study if 
he does not know how. 

Attention to Learning 
Difficulties 

At the end of four or five weeks 
of work, instructors should report 
to the dean, or other designated 
official, all students who are having 
great difficulty in keeping up with 
their classes. As a preliminary 
step, the instructor should confer 
with the student concerning the 
reason for his difficulties and 
should check into his study prac- 
tices. The report sheet should con- 
tain the instructor’s point of view, 
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the student’s point of view, and 
the instructor’s suggestions and 
recommendations. The dean may 
then take such action as seems 
best for the student’s welfare and 
progress, including one or more of 
the following remedies: Reassign- 
ing the student; assigning addi- 
tional hours in other sections of 
the same subject; conferring with 
the student on attitude; conferring 
with parents of immature stu- 
dents; further testing; assigning 
the student to special remedial 
class; giving the student special 
assistance from the instructor dur- 
ing office hours; tutoring. 


Development of Self-Realization 
and Self-Direction 


A course in human relations, 
focussed directly on the individual 
student, is of immense value in 
the development of self-evaluation. 
Beginning with a discussion of ob- 
jectives of students, and study as 
one method of achieving them, the 
instructor proceeds to emphasize 
the importance of self-direction 
and self-control on the part of each 
student. This leads quite quickly 
into discussions of habit forma- 
tion and habit breaking, and of 
the control and direction of the 
emotions, all of which are treated 
as simply as possible. 

Emphasis is laid on the concept 
that success in later life depends 
upon personal attributes just as 
much as, if not more than, upon 
knowledges and skills. The student 
is acquainted with the fact that he 
is building two records—one aca- 
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demic, the other personal. Per- 
sonality is analyzed and various 
aspects or traits are stressed. Ev- 
ery student then rates several oth- 
ers in the class on these traits, the 
rater always being anonymous. 
Tests designed to inventory per- 
sonal traits are given. Consider- 
able time is devoted to interests, 
manners, speech, grooming, and 
dress. 

About the middle of the term, 
the student is asked to write a self- 
analysis. The first part is bio- 
graphical including his ambitions 
for the future. The second part 
lists his constructive and destruc- 
tive tendencies—mental, physical, 
emotional, social, and moral. This 
report is often most revealing. 
Then, with data from test scores, 
from the student’s record, from 
the student’s account of himself, 
from ratings by classmates, the 
instructor and the individual stu- 
dent sit down privately and, with 
all cards on the table, discuss frank- 
ly everything which might seem 
to stand in the way of the success 
which the student hopes to achieve. 
Questions are answered, fears al- 
layed, pertinent differences of 
opinion settled, and a working 
basis for improvement or correc- 
tion established. Then the stu- 
dent, as a summary, writes his plan 
for self-improvement. 

Follow-up 

At the end of the first semester, 
every student is rated on certain 
listed traits of personality by each 
instructor who has him in class. 
These individual ratings are sum- 


marized on one sheet and are then 
checked with the student, in terms 
of his_ self-improvement plan, 
through an interview with the dean 
or counselor. Progress is evalu- 
ated, difficulties are adjusted, re- 
visions may be made in the plan, 
and occasionally a little pressure 
is applied. This follow-up inter- 
view takes place in each successive 
semester. Notes of what has been 
discussed and agreed upon are ac- 
cumulated on the back of the rat- 
ing sheet for reference at the next 
interview. The final ratings are 
transferred to the student’s per- 
manent record as his personality 
score for use in answering inquir- 
ies in the future. 


Participation 

It cannot be emphasized strong- 
ly enough that the key to success 
in improvement of personality is 
the active and intelligent coopera- 
tion of the student. Unless he 
wants to improve, he will not make 
the necessary effort. For many 
who are shy or diffident, the hard- 
est work is to get used to participa- 
tion. They need a great deal of 
encouragement to take part in class 
discussions. They need to be espe- 
cially invited to join extracurricu- 
lar activities and perhaps to be 
thrust into office in some of those 
organizations. Often they can be 
suggested to some active individual 
who is looking for a committee 
member or a participant in an 
assembly program, though one is 
sometimes as hard to convince as 
the other. It is certain, however, 
that no progress can ever be made 
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by just maintaining the status 
quo. 
Job-Getting Techniques 

Ten or twelve class hours in the 
last semester should be devoted to 
discussion of the student’s plans 
for employment—for finding the 
right job, not just a job. This 
class affords time for additional 
self-appraisal of abilities, skills, 
interests, and aptitudes; a review 
of appropriate dress, grooming, 
and manners; a survey of job op- 
portunities and of the media 
through which they can be reached ; 
explanation and demonstration of 
techniques which may be useful in 
the job interview. 

Each student prepares a bro- 
chure containing personal data, 
scholastic and extracurricular rec- 
ords, and accounts of working ex- 
periences or any other kind which 
may demonstrate the possession of 
those intangible qualities so great- 
ly stressed by employers. 

Every student should plan his 
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own job-getting campaign, as it 
frequently provides him with a bet- 
ter position than the college place- 
ment office can offer him. The 
assistance of that agency, however, 
should not be minimized and should 
be freely available to all students, 
especially in the matter of arrang- 
ing trial interviews. These are 
especially valuable to students who 
are at all lacking in self-assurance. 

All these steps and activities are 
useful in the attainment of the 
fundamental goals of personality 
improvement. Many more could 
be mentioned; new ones are con- 
stantly appearing. Some work bet- 
ter for some students than for oth- 
ers. Varying combinations yield 
beneficial results in innumerable 
individual cases. The conscientious 
personnel worker in junior college 
education cannot be content to neg- 
lect any method or device which 
may reach a hitherto unreachable 
individual and start him on the 
road to a better life. 








The Guidance Survey, A Key to 
Student Needs and Wishes 


ANDREW D. ROBERTS 


Andrew D. Roberts, who is school psychologist of the San Diego City 


Schools, has published in Phi Delta Kappa and Clearing House. 


He holds 


professional membership in guidance and psychology organizations. 


Tue guidance survey, an instru- 
ment being used increasingly in 
secondary institutions throughout 
the country, helps to diagnose the 
characteristics of local student 
populations and to identify curricu- 
lum and counseling areas which re- 
quire improvement or modifica- 
tion. This type of research project 
is particularly profitable to the 
junior college since it enables the 
professional educational personnel 
to measure the wishes and needs 
of the local population. The school 
administrator with these facts can 
begin to provide the educational 
services desired by both the actual 
and the potential consumer. Only 
in this manner can the two-year 
college become a true representa- 
tive community institution, an es- 
sential criterion for its success. 
Students attending the given 
junior college provide the richest 
and most accessible source for ex- 
ploring these desires and wants. 
Without an intimate understanding 
of the characteristics of the youth 
who attend this advanced secon- 
dary institution, instructors and 
administrators cannot hope to plan 
adequate curriculum or guidance 
programs for post high-school pu- 
pils. To provide a rich educational 
program for the young men and 


women in the community, junior 
college personnel must make a 
comprehensive examination of the 
attitudes of the students. 


With this viewpoint as the basic 
guiding philosophy, the adminis- 
trators and orientation teachers 
decided to examine the vocational 
and educational characteristics of 
the students attending Santa Ana 
College. A survey, devised by the 
staff, was designed to elicit the 
desired data. This form was then 
administered to the freshmen in 
the orientation classes.! A total of 
264 individuals was sampled. This 
sampling included 170 men stu- 
dents and ninety-four women stu- 
dents. Since sixty-three per cent 
of these college students attended 
the local high school, the data 
derived also clearly possessed valu- 
able implications for the elemen- 
tary and secondary school person- 
nel in the Santa Ana area. 


Santa Ana Youth Tell Their 
Story—tThe first topic to receive 
the comprehensive scrutiny of the 
Santa Ana College personnel 
proved to be the educational plans 
and goals of the students. The im- 
portance of this data was clearly 
perceived by the entire staff, since 


1Orientation is a required course for fresh- 
men at Santa Ana College. 
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GUIDANCE SURVEY 


each participating individual ap- 
preciated the role of the junior col- 
lege as a preparatory institution. 
Two hundred and one Santa Ana 
College students (nearly seventy- 
five per cent) were found to be 
studying in major fields which re- 
quired four years at an advanced 
institution, while sixty-tnree (ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent) 
were pursuing shorter term voca- 
tional objectives requiring only 
one to two years’ preparation. The 
principal subject fields attracting 
students were as follows: com- 
merce and business, vocational 
shop and agriculture, liberal arts, 
and art courses. 

The University of California at 
Los Angeles and Berkeley attracted 
the largest number of four-year 
students (twenty-one per cent) 
with the University of Southern 
California and Santa Barbara State 
College being next in popularity 
(ten per cent). Approximately one- 
third of the terminal students 
planned to attend a trade or secre- 
tarial school, while the other sev- 
enty per cent of this group reported 
no intent to pursue further educa- 
tional training. Forty-five of the 
sixty-three terminal students 
planned to leave Santa Ana College 
before graduating. This figure rep- 
resented more than two-thirds of 
this total pupil category and nearly 
one-fifth of the entire student body 
who were surveyed. 

The attitudes which the Santa 
Ana College students possessed 
relative to the subject of vocational 
guidance was the next question 
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to be comprehensively examined. 
Constructive criticism regarding 
the current guidance and curricu- 
lar offerings was also invited. An 
overwhelming majority, constitut- 
ing ninety-four per cent of the 
pupils, felt that the college was 
directly responsible for assisting 
a young man or woman with the 
problem of occupational adjust- 
ment. Opposition to this concept 
of the college’s role in shaping the 
student’s vocational future proved 
to be virtually non-existent. Close 
investigation of the forms revealed 
an expressed demand for every con- 
ceivable type of vocational guid- 
ance. 

Concrete professional assistance 
in locating the students’ major 
occupational interest and ability 
areas seemed to be of paramount 
importance to these freshmen 
(two-thirds of the students re- 
quested this type of aid). Courses 
or course units covering the world 
of work and occupational adjust- 
ment ranked second in popularity. 
A large number of the persons sur- 
veyed wanted lengthy and fre- 
quent interviews with both teach- 
ers and counselors concerning 
individual vocational adjustment 
problems. A clear-cut desire to 
participate fully in other vocational 
guidance activities at the college 
level (such as visits to industries, | 
visits to colleges and universities, 
career assemblies, community 
speakers from designated occupa- 
tional fields, etc.) was also voiced 
by a sizable portion of this youthful 
population. 
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The vocational objectives and 
maturity of the Santa Ana College 
students were the next subjects 
probed by the staff. Nearly sixty 
per cent of the freshmen studied 
indicated that a definite occupa- 
tional choice had been effected, 
while approximately forty per cent 
were still doubtful concerning an 
ultimate vocational decision. The 
choices of those who had selected a 
vocation proved to be located in 
the upper ranks of the occupational 
hierarchy. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the individuals in this category ex- 
pressed a desire to find employment 
on the professional and managerial 
level. Approximately one-quarter 
of the Santa Ana College freshmen 
intended to seek work in the cler- 
ical and sales fields, with the re- 
mainder expecting to enter the 
skilled, services, and agricultural 
categories. 

Of the 100 students who were 
still undecided concerning a voca- 
tional future, approximately forty 
per cent were considering the pro- 
fessional and managerial fields. 
Thirty-three students planned to 
investigate opportunities in the 
clerical and sales vocational area, 
while fourteen pupils were contem- 
plating the possibility of entering 
the skilled trades. The rest of the 
students in this category were con- 
sidering employment in the serv- 
ice and agricultural job fields. 
Only one student in this undecided 
group contemplated employment 
on the semi-skilled level. 

Approximately one out of every 
five students believed that the 
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course offerings were not sufficient- 
ly extensive to meet projected in- 
dividual educational and vocational 
goals. This negative comment em- 
anated primarily from the ter- 
minal enrollees. Specific student 
criticism was leveled at the limited 
vocational and avocational courses 
given by the college. These individ- 
uals felt that this secondary 
institution should provide the cur- 
ricular and counseling services to 
prepare pupils adequately for fu- 
ture job and hobby skills. Some 
of the many course deficiencies 
cited by the students were as fol- 
lows: home economics, clothing, 
cosmetology, clothing design, hobby 
and vocational art, laboratory and 
x-ray technician work, furniture 
making, and electricity. 

Many students in this particular 
category believed the college sched- 
uling of courses to be far too in- 
flexible to permit the inclusion of 
desired and required courses in 
the regular semester schedules. A 
demand for broad terminal courses 
preparing individuals for sub-pro- 
fessional, skilled, and business job 
fields was voiced by a sizable por- 
tion of this sampled population. 
Many of these students were anx- 
ious to receive a course in occupa- 
tions, stressing frequent talks and 
interviews with community em- 
ployers as an essential aspect of 
the subject content. The lack of 
advanced terminal and academic 
college courses evoked specific crit- 
icism from a few individuals. 

College Curriculum Too Academ- 
ic— The results of the data 


GUIDANCE SURVEY 


strongly indicate a hyper-emphasis 
or stress on the academic and pro- 
fessional training phases at the 
junior college. The large number 
of academic student trainees as 
opposed to terminal pupils (greater 
than a three to one ratio), the 
sizable proportion of terminal 
drop-outs, and the negative senti- 
ment of the non-academic enrollees 
are objective evidence supporting 
this conclusion. On the basis of 
the information culled from the 
survey, some significant curriculum 
revision based on student opinion 
seems to be highly advisable. It 
might perhaps be wise to explore 
means of modifying the attitudes 
and activities of the staff from an 
essentially academic frame of ref- 
erence to a more terminal em- 
phasis. A logical result of the 
continued stress on university pre- 
paratory training will undoubtedly 
discourage terminal pupils, there- 
by reducing considerably the po- 
tential community drawing power 
possessed by Santa Ana College. 
Expand and Improve Current 
Guidance Services—The clear de- 
sire of the students to receive 
comprehensive vocational guidance 
is per se sufficient justification for 
increasing this type of educational 
service at Santa Ana College. This 
keen student perception certainly 
facilitates the task of expanding 
curricular and administrative serv- 
ices in the occupational adjustment 
area. Certain facts contained in 
this research project reveal the 
necessity for a better student un- 
derstanding of both the total self 
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and the world of work. The exces- 
sive number of individuals train- 
ing in the professional areas as 
opposed to the actual existing labor 
market requirements and the large 
number of individuals who report 
no vocational decision are objec- 
tive evidence of this particular 
need. The predominantly negative 
sentiment which exists among the 
terminal students can probably be 
considered mitigated by furnish- 
ing superior occupational guidance 
to these individuals. 


Organize an Occupational Ad- 
justment Class—Student comments 
indicate a receptiveness towards 
a two or three unit course con- 
cerned primarily with vocational 
adjustment. Future plans might 
involve the inclusion of this course 
as a two-semester addition, depend- 
ing on the extent of student need 
and motivation. Such a course 
should definitely include such stu- 
dent requested topics as isolating 
major occupational interests and 
abilities, systematic group and in- 
dividual interviews, and extensive 
occupational library study. Class 
lectures by community employers, 
discussing the factual conditions 
of the world of work, can readily 
become an integral part of this 
curriculum, particularly for the 
terminal trainee. Another likely 
possibility is to double or triple the 
present unit load of the orientation 
course to permit a sizable amount 
of occupational guidance by qual- 
ified personnel.? 


“Orientation is currently a one unit course 
at the college. 
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Enlarge and Systematize Cur- 
rent Testing Program—tThe popu- 
lar demand for a careful assess- 
ment of occupational interests and 
abilities demonstrates forcibly the 
need for an intensive and uniform 
testing program. Placing respon- 
sibility for the administration of 
this examination battery in the 
hands of the occupational adjust- 
ment staff instructors will help 
to centralize the entire process 
and probably to promote greater 
counseling efficiency in the psycho- 
metric area. The following battery 
of tests seemingly meet the general 
guidance requirements cited by 


the students surveyed: 

1. One occupational interest test. 

2.A test of mechanical aptitude. 

3.One psychometric measure of cleri- 
cal capacity. 

4.A scholastic aptitude test. 

5. An achievement battery. 

6.One test of general personality ad- 
justment. 


This class can readily serve as 
an educational vehicle for explain- 
ing comprehensively to the students 
the meaning of these psychometric 
instruments. Such a guidance pro- 
cedure immeasurably facilitates the 
process of implementing individual 
and group interview techniques to 
orient students concerning the sub- 
ject of measured vocational abili- 
ties and limitations. 

Provide Individual Interviews 
for Students—A system of regular 
vocational interviews by teachers 
and counselors is another proce- 
dure which can be employed to 
satisfy current student desires. A 
minimum of two intensive inter- 


view contacts with a qualified vo- 
cational counselor a semester is 
required if the demand is to be 
met adequately. It is probably ad- 
visable for this professional person 
to be the occupational adjustment 
instructor, so that a maximum Cco- 
ordination of group and individual 
guidance efforts can be assured. 
The data strongly indicate that in- 
dividual counseling by the college 
teachers is also a real need. To 
strengthen the total vocational 
counseling program, each depart- 
ment head might schedule at least 
one lengthy semester interview 
contact between a student and a 
qualified instructor in that divi- 
sion. A coordinated effort between 
the occupational adjustment staff 
and the various department chair- 
men will probably produce the op- 
timum results. 

Space does not permit further 
discussion of the generalizations 
and implications which can be 
drawn from this research report. 
Many other pertinent observations 
will be obvious to the teachers and 
administrators who examine the 
data closely. The results culled 
from this survey do reveal dra- 
matically the vital role that col- 
lege students can play in building 
a better curriculum and revising 
existing administrative policies. 
The pupil guidance survey appears 
to be an efficient yardstick for 
evaluating constructively the ex- 
tent to which the junior college is 
meeting the real needs of the young 
people in the community. 
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The Guidance Advisory System 


MILO VanHALL 


A former high school English teacher and secondary principal, Milo VanHall 
is now Director of Student Personnel at the State University Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, Alfred, New York. 


M ANY factors which have made 
the modern technical school com- 
plicated and difficult to interpret 
have developed recently. The fac- 
tors include a widely diversified 
curricular offering, the coopera- 
tive work-study plan, and voca- 
tional opportunities with training 
in the schools. 

The secondary school counselor 
has found it increasingly difficult 
to keep abreast of the developments 
which have characterized the tech- 
nical junior college or institute. 
With counselors uninformed, the 
student often fails to learn about 
the opportunities within his own 
area, and more often, does not real- 
ize the complexities of the admis- 
sion problems relating to the spe- 
cific school. 

For some time it has become ap- 
parent at the State University of 
New York Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Alfred, that some 
definite step was necessary in order 
for the secondary school counselor 
to plan according to the purposes 
of the Institute. 

Three years ago in planning the 
Fall Festival, annual Institute 
Open House, to which the high 
school students of Western New 
York are invited, the Director and 
the Director of Student. Personnel 
agreed to ask a few key counselors 
in the area to meet with the school 


officials. This idea matured and 
resulted in so much mutual satis- 
faction that the idea was perpetu- 
ated and expanded. 

The Fall Festival advisers from 
high schools soon began to ask 
many questions which had been 
troubling them about the school. 
From this beginning grew the 
Guidance Advisory Committee. 

The size of the group was ex- 
panded until now there are twelve 
on the committee. It includes: su- 
perintendents of schools, super- 
vising principals, directors of guid- 
ance, and classroom teachers. 

The committee’s purpose is to 
interpret school policies as they 
relate directly to the high school 
student desiring information about 
the school. 

It has been found that pre- 
entrance requirements need the 
greatest amount of interpretation. 
In this area, specific requirements 
for each course are explained care- 
fully. High school programs are 
mapped with ultimate Institute 
entrance in mind. For example, 
technical study precludes the idea 
that the student has a mathematics 
and science background in high 
school. Much has been done in the 
secondary schools in the area to 
guide youngsters in the right high 
school program before the senior 
year. 
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Vocational information has been 
discussed with high school coun- 
selors. The Institute, through its 
placement program, is acutely 
aware of the demand for trained 
technicians. This demand is made 
clear to the members of the com- 
mittee who, in turn, share this 
information with their students. 


Emotional and _ psychological 
problems of students who apply for 
admission are frankly discussed 
with Institute personnel. This 
added candid information makes 
the entering student’s orientation 
period much more _ purposeful. 
Physical handicaps, as well, are re- 
viewed, and sometimes a special 
program at the Institute is drawn 
up to fit the student’s abilities. 
Financial help is often requested, 
and part-time employment can be 
arranged at the advice of the coun- 
selor. 


The effectiveness of the Guidance 
Advisory System is based on the 
close relationship between the high 
school and the Institute. 


After the committee became es- 
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tablished, representation on it came 
through election of representatives 
at the Guidance Sectional Zone 
meetings held in Buffalo, Elmira 
and Rochester. The idea of election 
at Zone meetings was that repre- 
sentatives on the committee would 
share their information and exper- 
ience with their colleagues in the 
field. 

The committee is invited to a 
meeting at the school at least once 
a year, and the Institute also sched- 
ules meetings at points where 
committee members can travel 
with little or no hardship. The 
counselor gives the time and effort 
involved from his numerous duties. 
Not once has a committee member 
said that he could not spare the 
time for a meeting. In most cases 
the members express their appre- 
ciation for being able to help the 
Institute and to be helped them- 
selves. 

The system has been a construc- 
tive step in aiding the high school 
counselor to interpret the oppor- 
tunities available through state 
technical schools. 


North Idaho Junior College Assists in a 
County -Wide Guidance Program 


G. O. KILDOW 


G. O. Kildow, President of North Idaho Junior College, is a member of 
the Curriculum Committee of A.A.J.C. He is a former high school principal 
and superintendent and has published an article in Vital Speeches. 


As THE principal of a small west- 
ern rural high school, a number 
of years ago, one of the things that 
gave the writer the most concern 
was the pathetic effort on the part 
of many high school seniors, par- 
ticularly those who wanted to take 
advanced education, to find out 
what they should do after they 
graduated. Most of them did not 
have the slightest idea of what they 
wanted to do or what they were 
qualified to do. 

Although testing programs for 
the purpose of vocational guidance 
were then in use in some areas, 
they were practically unknown in 
North Idaho. In desperation the 
writer obtained some copies of the 
Kuder Preference Record, the Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board Test, 
and a Verbal Aptitude Test and 
gave them to seniors during their 
last semester. Of course, the in- 
formation obtained from these 
tests was inadequate for complete 
guidance counseling, but at least 
it gave some information about 
interests and abilities. 

When the writer came to North 
Idaho Junior College in 1944, he 
found the same uncertainties and 
frustrations in the minds of the 
college students that had existed 
among the high school seniors. No 


attempt was made to assist the 
students in selecting courses best 
suited to their measurable abili- 
ties and interests. A quick survey 
showed that not a single high 
school in the junior college dis- 
trict* was making any attempt to 
counsel students on the basis of a 
formal testing program. This 
tremendous waste and misuse of 
human talent could not go unchal- 
lenged. 

A college faculty guidance com- 
mittee was set up under the chair- 
manship of D. H. Moser, Head of 
the Engineering Department, with 
a two-fold purpose in mind: first, 
to set up a workable plan of test- 
ing, counseling, and referrals for 
college students, and second, assist 
high school principals in the junior 
college district in setting up per- 
sonnel programs for their high 
school students. When the idea 
was presented to the high school 
officials, they gave one hundred per 
cent cooperation. 


Although there were, and still 
are, many “bugs” in the counsel- 


*The North Idaho Junior College district 
includes the following public high schools: 
Coeur d’Alene, Post Falls, Rathdrum, Worley, 
and Harrison. Other high schools not in the 
junior college district but included in the 
testing program are: Rose Lake, Plummer, 
Spirit Lake, St. Maries and Kingston; the 
private I.H.M. Academy is included, 
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ing program, so helpful has it been 
that the Kootenai County Board 
of. Education asked the junior col- 
lege to assist in setting up a county- 
wide personnel program for all 
grades from one through twelve. 
This program was started three 
years ago, and is being imple- 
mented and improved as defects 
become apparent. The following 
excerpts from a bulletin sponsored 
jointly by the Kootenai County 


Board of Education, the County 
school superintendents and princi- 
pals, and the North Idaho Junior 
College, will give the philosophy 
and practice of the program. 

It should be stated here that the 
costs of supplies and mileage are 
furnished by the county, the Coeur 
d’Alene Kiwanis Club and the 
North Idaho Junior College. All 
junior college faculty time is do- 
nated as a public service. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
1951-52 
Philosophy of Personnel Program 


It is the intention of this program 
to make objective and subjective meas- 
urements, as far as limited finances 
will permit, of the interests, abilities, 
physical condition and scholastic apti- 
tudes of each student in order that he 
may have as clear a self-profile as 
possible when he attempts to decide 
his possibilities for success in choos- 
ing a career. 


We feel that our educational institu- 
tions can do a much better job if stu- 
dents are well adjusted and pursuing 
goals in which there is a high degree 
of probability of success. Thus a func- 
tional personnel program can be of the 
utmost service to both the student and 
the school. 


The essential points of the program 
are: First, every home room teacher 
is a counselor. He always has been. 
The purpose of this program is to pro- 
vide better working tools to assist him 
to work more efficiently. Recent trend 
in guidance work is to help the home 
room and classroom teacher with coun- 
seling and to set up a chain of refer- 
rals for difficult cases rather than to 
assign all of the work to one guidance 
specialist. Second, each school is to 
have a local guidance chairman, eith- 
er teacher or principal, depending 
upon the school, with the following re- 
sponsibilities: (a) organize school 
program, (b) be responsible for in- 
service training of home room teach- 


ers, (c) help home room teachers or- 
ganize home room program, (d) assist 
in interpreting test results, (e) coun- 
sel more difficult students, (f) refer 
to parents or specialists, (g) inform 
parent groups of what the school is 
doing—a public relations gesture. 
Third, during the year 1951-52 the fol- 
lowing tests are to be given, placed in 
each student’s personnel folder and 
kept in the home room teacher’s desk 
for reference purposes. At the end of 
the year the folder should be sent to 
the principal’s office to be passed on to 
the next year’s teacher and thus follow 
the pupil during his Kootenai Coun*y 
educational career. For Grade I, the 
Wetzel Health Grid (see Health Pro- 
gram) and the Reading Readiness 
Test. All grades, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (to be given accord- 
ing to grades either in September or 
October and used as a teaching tool 
and not for grading). Grades II and 
VIII will be given the Kulman-Ander- 
son Scholastic Aptitude test. 


All the high schools of the county 
will be tested as follows: Freshmen— 
Kuder Interest Test, (home room 
teacher to carry on group guidance as 
per Wrenn, Hein and Pratt Handbook) ; 
Sophomores—Otis Quick Scoring Men- 
tal Ability and Occupational Interest; 
Juniors—Verbal and non-verbal Pro- 
fessional Aptitude Tests and Kuder 
Interest Test (start individual con- 
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ference); Seniors — Michigan Vocab. 
Profile Test and Occupational Interest 
Tests. By individual conferences and 
after consulting the results of previous 
tests, determine which special aptitude 
tests should be given. As the plan now 
operates some member of the North 
Idaho Junior College Guidance Com- 
mittee visits each high school and 
supervises the giving of the above- 
listed tests. Some of the tests are 
processed by the students (interest 
tests), some in the college office, and 
some in the County Superintendent’s 
office, and the results interpreted to 
the students on the second visit. All 
high school seniors are encouraged to 
visit the college for more complete 
testing and counseling, and many avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Al- 
though no special effort is made to get 
the students to enroll in the junior 
college, many of the students make 
that decision during these visitation 
conferences. Local high school teach- 
ers are used whenever possible in giv- 
ing and interpreting the tests. Fourth, 
Group Counseling — Each home room 
teacher is to carry on group counsel- 
ing as suggested in “Aids for Group 
Guidance” by Wrenn, Hein and Pratt, 
approximately one period per week. 
The purpose of this work is to orient 
the student in the measuring program 
so that he will be able to develop a 
personal educational plan. Fifth, Sys- 
tem of Referrals—Each teacher is to 
understand that he must not attempt 
counseling where it is evident that a 
specialist is needed. Each teacher 
should know the system of referrals 
and make wise use thereof. (Note: 
The college will be glad to send a 
chart showing a system of referrals 
to anyone sending a _ self-addressed 
stamped envelope.) Sizth, In-Service 
Training—The proper functioning of 
a guidance program is dependent 
upon a good in-service training pro- 
gram so that the teacher may under- 
stand his duties in the particular 
school in which he is employed. It 
does not supplant college training. 
The above-mentioned chart includes a 
plan for guidance chairmen. All teach- 
ers involved in the developing of the 
guidance program should avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to “brush 
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up” on guidance procedures. Seventh, 
The Individual School Program—Each 
local guidance committee chairman in 
the county is assisted, when he re- 
quests it, by members of the North 
Idaho Junior College Guidance Com- 
mittee, at present composed of D. H. 
Moser, Chairman, Mrs. Mercy J. Grid- 
ley, James Rhodes, Dr. Eva Ogg, and 
Dr. G. O. Kildow, Ex-Officio, and the 
county staff. These college or county 
staff members work through local chair- 
men to give suggestions on testing, 
evaluating, counseling, referrals, and 
to assist in public relations. Highth, 
Health Program—As health is of prime 
importance, particularly in the elemen- 
tary field, the following program was 
followed for 1951-52: (1) Public Health 
Nurse to confer with each elementary 
teacher in regard to the proper use of 
the Wetzel Health Grid (published by 
N.E.A. Service, 1200 West 3rd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio) (2) Encourage refer- 
rals to proper agencies. Build up co- 
ordination between agencies. (3) Carry 
on publicity and educational programs 
for parents, teachers and doctors in 
the use of the Wetzel Health Grid. 
(4) Provide help in developing plant 
and animal projects in studying nutri- 
tion for classroom and P.T.A. projects. 
(5) Provide visual aids for classroom 
and P.T.A. programs. 


As a follow-up on the above pro- 
gram during the month of April 
the college invites all the high 
school seniors in the area to the 
campus to take part in what is 
called an “Academic Field-Meet.” 
Each class is in charge of one or 
more high school officials. A typi- 
cal program includes: 1. Welcome 
by the mayor or college official. 2. 
Giving the Ohio Psychological Test 
to all students. A committee of 
college and high school teachers 
start checking the answers as soon 
as the tests are completed. 3. Free 
lunch served at the college cafeteria 
and furnished through the cour- 
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tesy of the Coeur d’Alene Chamber 
of Commerce and the junior col- 
lege. Luncheon music is furnished 
by the junior college students. 4. 
A look over the campus and build- 
ings in groups guided by members 
of Phi Theta Kappa. 5. A program 
of entertainment by college stu- 
dents. 6. A round-table discussion 
by people of different professions 
giving intimate details of their 
work—a guidance procedure. 7. 
Presentation of scholarships based 
on tests given in the morning. Last 
April, seventeen $100 scholarships 
were presented to winning students 
through the courtesy of a number 
of local individuals, service clubs 
and civic organizations. Each schol- 
arship donor had a representative 
there to make formal presentation 
of the scholarship. 


According to the plan, each sen- 


ior class is assured of one or more 
scholarships, depending on the size 
of the class, as the students com- 
pete only with the members of 
their own class. Only in the case 
of special scholarships, such as 
engineering, home economics and 
industrial arts is there open com- 
petition, and then only among 
those students whose tests indi- 
cate an interest and a highly prob- 
able degree of success in those 
fields. 

This program was started as 
an experiment to carry out the 
community college idea. It is be- 
lieved that it will take several years 
to get the full benefit of this effort. 
Meanwhile, the contented activity 
of most of these college students, 
who evidently feel that they are 
“getting somewhere,” is ample evi- 
dence of the good results of the 
program. 


A Testing Program for a 


Junior College for Women 
EDWARD J. DURNALL, JR. 


Member of the Counseling and Testing Bureau at Oregon State College, 
Edward J. Durnall, Jr. has written for the Journal in the past and has also 
written an article for the Personnel and Guidance Journal. He is completing 


his Ed. D. at Oregon State College. 
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Tur junior college for women 
is a distinct and separate part of 
the educational picture in the 
United States today. There are 
seventy-two colleges listed in the 
Junior College Directory' as junior 
colleges for women. These colleges 
have sprung up in all areas of the 
nation but tend to predominate in 
the eastern part of the United 
States. Many of the colleges have 
evolved from academies and sem- 
inaries for girls, and a consider- 
able number of the schools still 
offer secondary school instruction, 
as well as the first two years of 
college. 

The purposes of the junior col- 
lege for women are as varied as 
those of the senior institutions of 
the nation. They run the gamut 
from straight liberal arts to almost 
complete emphasis upon vocational 
preparation. The majority of the 
schools tend to follow a middle 
path and offer the first two years 
of the liberal arts program, as well 
as special training fields such as 
commerce, art, music, dramatics, 
and similar subjects. 

The distinguishing features of 


1c, C. Colvert and Harold F. Bright, Jun- 
ior College Directory 1952, Washington, 
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a junior college for women are 
naturally difficult to. recognize 
when there is such a diversity 
among the colleges themselves. It 
is beyond the scope of this paper 
to discuss the characteristics, but 
the interested reader is referred 
to the enumerated purposes as de- 
clared in the catalogs of the re- 
spective colleges. 


Before any testing program can 
be recommended, the purposes and 
needs of the individual institution 
must be analyzed. Therefore, it 
must be remembered that the test- 
ing program which is discussed 
in this paper was formulated for 
one particular school and will not 
necessarily be applicable to other 
schools with different purposes, 
facilities, and students. 


The primary purpose of any 
testing program which attempts 
to justify itself to the students, is 
to help them. This help may take 
the form of vocational planning, 
educational planning or personal 
problem solving. Furthermore, the 
testing program should help the 
institution to eliminate failures as 
much as possible, designate those 
students needing special remedial 
work and should serve as a meas- 
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uring device for the effectiveness 
of the curriculum. 

To fulfill the broad purpose listed 
above, certain specific information 
is needed. This information in- 
cludes academic record, personal 
data, aptitude for college, reading 
ability, developed interests, per- 
sonality traits and problems, apti- 
tude in foreign languages, profi- 
ciency in English, aptitude toward 
shorthand, musical aptitude and 
other aptitudes necessary for suc- 
cess in specialized curricula. Not 
all this information is needed for 
all students, but probably the first 
six items listed above should be 
obtained for every student. 

When a decision has been made 
as to what information is desired, 
the next step in the development 
of a testing program is to formu- 
late the best methods of obtaining 
the data. To aid in developing the 
testing program at Sullins College, 
questionnaires were sent to fifty 
junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities to determine the tests 
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now in use on the supposition that 
the experience of other schools 
might be helpful. Furthermore, 
where two tests were equal in 
value, but one of these tests was 
widely used while the other was 
not, it was decided that the more 
widely used test would be more 
useful since the senior colleges 
and universities would be more 
familiar with it and in a better 
position to evaluate the results 
than those of a relatively unknown 
test. 

Thirty-eight usable replies were 
received, and the results were tab- 
ulated as to the tests in use, as 
well as the frequency of mention. 
Fifty-two tests were mentioned as 
being used by these thirty-eight 
colleges. However, in examining 
the frequency of mention it was 
found that only nine tests were 
mentioned by more than three 
schools. These tests with their 
frequencies are listed below with 
a division for junior colleges and 
four-year institutions. 


Test Jr. Colleges 4 Yr. Inst. 

A.C.E. Psychological Exam for College Freshmen 11 12 
Bell Adjustment Inventory 1 3 
Cooperative Achievement Tests, Various batteries other 

than reading and general culture 3 10 
Cooperative Reading Test 2 2 
General Culture Achievement Test 0 4 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 4 4 
Kuder Preference Record 9 7 
Strong Vocational Interest 2 5 
Subject Placement Tests (peculiar to the school) 0 5 


It might seem plausible that all 
that is necessary to formulate a 
testing program is to determine 
which tests are most frequently 
used and then to pick appropriate 


tests from this list. However, this 
action would defeat the purpose 
of designing a testing program 
suited to the needs of one partic- 
ular institution. A test which 
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might be very suitable for colleges 
and universities might not be the 
best test to use for a junior college 
for women. 

The second criterion which was 
used to determine the best method 
of obtaining the information de- 
sired was to survey the research 
which had been conducted in recent 
years pertaining to methods of ob- 
taining information. While it will 
not be possible in this paper to 
review the literature pertaining 
to the various tests, it might be 
mentioned that the points of ref- 
erence which are of particular 
importance in judging the appli- 
cability of a test to a certain situa- 
tion are the availability of ad- 
equate and comparable norms, 
suitable studies as to validity and 
reliability and data as to the con- 
struction of the test itself. The 
Third Mental Measurements Year- 
book by Buros? furnished the basis 
for the study with additional ref- 
erence to periodicals such as: Oc- 
cupations, (now the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal), Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, 
and the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. 

It was found that while none of 
the tests was perfect, most of 
those which had been mentioned 
frequently were adequate in regard 
to reliability and method of con- 
struction. The missing links in 
many of the tests appeared to be 
validity and comparable norms. 
This led to the third step, an ex- 


“Oscar K. Buros, The Third Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook, New Brunswick, Rut- 
gers University Press, 1949, 
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perimental study to determine the 
validity and local norms of certain 
tests which it was felt might be 
applicable to the local situation. 

It was determined to test all 
entering freshmen the first week 
of school and then to correlate these 
results with the grades obtained 
in the various subjects offered by 
the college. Local norms were to 
be prepared since it was felt that 
the population of a junior college 
for women was different from that 
of the populations which were used 
to determine the norms reported 
by the test publishers. 

The tests selected to be adminis- 
tered to all entering freshmen 
were the A.C.E. Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen, 
1948 edition, the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, and the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record. The reasons behind 
the tentative selection of these tests 
were varied, but the general cri- 
terion used was the ability of the 
test to furnish the information de- 
sired with the minimum of time 
and expense. The A.C.E., because 
of its wide use and excellent re- 
search background, was felt to be 
the most logical test to use to de- 
termine scholastic aptitude. The 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test was 
selected because of its ease of ad- 
ministration, its ability to select 
those students needing further 
diagnostic testing and the break- 
down of the results into a vocabu- 
lary and paragraph comprehension 
score. The Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord was used to determine the ap- 
parent interest pattern of the stu- 
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dents, and for use with women it 
appeared to be equal to the Strong 
with the added advantage of sim- 
plicity in scoring not characteristic 
of the Strong. 

To determine the aptitude of 
prospective students of foreign 
languages, the Iowa Foreign Lan- 
guage Aptitude Test was adminis- 
tered and for those students tenta- 
tively selecting shorthand, the 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test 
was given. The Seashore Measures 
of Musical Ability was given to 
all voice students as well as to 
most of the piano and violin stu- 
dents. A five point rating scale was 
devised to determine the relative 
rank of the new students through- 
out their four years of high school, 
and these scales were mailed to 
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the high schools sending students 
to Sullins. This five point rating 
scale in addition to reporting the 
students’ academic standing re- 
quested ratings on personal qual- 
ities such as sociability, honesty, 
etc. Space was left for the rater’s 
comments with the further request 
to include any test scores which 
were available. 

The correlations obtained be- 
tween the various tests adminis- 
tered and the grades reported at 
mid-year are presented below. No 
attempt was made to correlate the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Tal- 
ent with grades in music because 
of the small number of students 
involved and the difficulty of sep- 
arating theoretical musical sub- 
jects from applied subjects. 


Total score of A.C.E. Psychological Examination for College Freshmen with Mid- 


Year Grades of Freshmen. 


SUBJECT NUMBER CORRELATION 

Accounting 50 .63 
Business English 47 57 
Business Mathematics 50 59 
Freshmen English 114 56 
European History 25 49 
Humanities (Literature, Music and Art) General Education 33 51 
Merchandising 19 72 
Chemistry-General Inorganic 32 57 
Biology-Freshmen 26 34 
Physiology 24 24 
Sociology-Introductory Course 32 38 
Shorthand 31 45 

Mid-year Average 126 59 


Q. Scores on A.C.E. with Mid-Year Grades of Freshmen 


SUBJECT 
Accounting 
Business English 
Freshmen English 
Business Mathematics 
Merchandising 
Chemistry-General Inorganic 
Biology-Freshmen 
Physiology 


NUMBER CORRELATION 
50 57 
47 48 
113 41 
50 58 
19 73 
32 43 
26 29 
24 27 
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L. Scores on A.C.E. with Mid-Year Grades of Freshmen 


SUBJECT 
Business English 
Freshmen English 
French 
European History 
Humanities 
Logic 
Merchandising 
Chemistry-General Inorganic 
Physiology 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Shorthand 


The reliability of the A.C.E. was 
tested by repeating the same test 
eight months after the original 
test had been administered. In 
spite of the lapse of time, the re- 
liability coefficient for 130 students 
was .87. The average gain in total 
score was 14.9 points. This gain 


NUMBER CORRELATION 
47 57 
113 54 
27 53 
25 47 
33 51 
40 27 
19 82 
32 54 
24 43 
32 44 
30 59 
31 44 


might be attributed to familiarity 
with the test, the gain in knowledge 
that goes with a year of college or 
the fact that the students were 
under some strain during the first 
week of school and that this strain 
was not present during the second 
administration of the test. 


Total Nelson-Denny Scores and Mid-Year Grades of Freshmen 


SUBJEOT 


Business English 
Freshmen English 
French 
European History 
Humanities 
Logic 
Merchandising 
Chemistry-General Inorganic 
Biology 
Physiology 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Shorthand 

Mid-year Average 


CORRELATION NUMBER 


47 43 
116 53 
28 44 
25 52 
33 42 
40 21 
18 .69 
33 41 
26 42 
25 50 
32 34 
30 44 
31 .69 
132 61 


Total Scores on Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test with Shorthand Grades 


SUBJECT 
Shorthand 


The reader will note that not 
all test results were correlated with 
all subjects. The general rule be- 
hind this was the limitation in time 
so that only those subjects which 
appeared to be related to a test 
score were subjected to detailed 


NUMBER CORRELATION 
41 73 


correlation. If a more valid test 
was already available, the less valid 
test correlation was not worked out 
in detail. Scattergrams were pre- 
pared for all subjects and test re- 
sults before correlation was at- 
tempted; and in some cases where 
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the relation did not appear to have 
any semblance to a straight line 
relationship, correlation coefficients 
were not obtained. 

One other result should be re- 


ported and that is the relationship 
of high school class standing to 
success in college. This was ob- 
tained for both freshmen and soph- 
omores and is reported below. 


High School Standing with Mid-Year Grades 


GROUP 
Freshmen 
Sophomores 
Freshmen and Sophomores 

It would appear from the above 
data that the high school grades 
are the best single predictor for 
success in this particular college. 
However, the results of the test- 
ing program were most encourag- 
ing and pointed the path toward 
an improvement in the prediction 
of academic success. 

It was further felt that course 
selection would be somewhat easier 
than before and that interests 
would be recognized sooner than 
they had been in the past. It is 
the present plan to develop multiple 
correlations for the next school 
year and, with this data, attempts 
will be made to refine still further 
the predictability of academic suc- 
cess. One point should be inserted 
at this stage and that is the need to 
make the evaluation of a testing 
program a continuous and never- 
ending project. 

It was decided that the tests ten- 
tatively selected for the first year 
should be continued and that a 
personality test should be included, 
as it might be of assistance to coun- 
selors. The Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory was selected for this task, 
and it is hoped that the results 
will be satisfactory. 


NUMBER CORRELATION 
138 67 
93 55 
231 65 


The Iowa Silent Reading Test is 
to be added to the test battery, and 
it will be given to students who, 
by their scores on the Nelson- 
Denny test, indicate the need for 
further diagnosis. 

In order to obtain information 
concerning the pupil’s background 
and interests, a personal data 
sheet was devised. It is to be used 
by the counselors in their first in- 
terview with the students and will 
serve as a guided interview, en- 
abling the counselor to get a com- 
plete picture of his counselee. 

The special aptitude tests are to 
be continued, as they appeared to 
be valuable in counseling the stu- 
dent and served as a fairly good 
indicator of expected success. Since 
all students are required to take 
Freshman English, the English de- 
partment decided that it would not 
be feasible to administer a stand- 
ardized test for proficiency in 
English. Members of the depart- 
ment felt that they could best de- 
termine the pupil’s ability through 
the class situation. 

It would seem fitting at this point 
to summarize the results obtained 
from the first year of a systemized 
testing program at one junior col- 
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lege and to point up the developing 
scheme which is evolving to fit the 


~ needs of this particular school. 


The first tests chosen appear to 
fulfill their tasks to a remarkable 
degree when compared with the re- 
sults reported in the literature. 
However, the number of students 
involved in certain cases was very 
small, and further data are needed 
before any definite assertions can 
be made. The testing program to 
be used the second year is more 
comprehensive than the original 
plan, and it is to be expected that 
there will be more confidence in 
using this data the second year 
than there was the first year be- 
cause of the correlations obtained. 
Local norms are now available for 
the A.C.E. and the Nelson-Denny, 
and they should prove useful in 
counseling students throughout 
the years. The norms will be im- 
proved with the addition of each 
year’s results, and within a few 
years they should be large enough 
to avoid the errors due to small 
numbers. 

One of the weakest points in the 
program is the failure to identify 
students who need special help 
with school work because of poor 
study habits, immaturity or per- 
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sonal problems—difficulties which 
may not be evident on a paper-and- 
pencil test such as the Bell or Bern- 
rueter. 


In conclusion it should be empha- 
sized again that a testing program 
must be based on the needs of the 
individual school and should be 
the result of experimental study 
at the school in question so that 
the local norms and validity data 
may be obtained. Such a procedure 
should avoid the pitfalls of using 
data which are either invalid or 
not applicable to the particular 
school. 


It should also be apparent that 
a successful testing program must 
be a continuing process. As stu- 
dents change, subject requirements 
may be altered and new tests may 
be developed. _ 
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U noerstanpinc basic principles 
of guidance and mental hygiene by 
staff members of junior or com- 
munity colleges is most desirable. 
Since the junior or community col- 
lege is uniquely situated in the 
educational scheme of things in 
this country, it can contribute to 
the further growth and develop- 
ment of adolescents and young 
adults. 

In order to work out guidance 
plans Northern Montana College 
faculty members and administra- 
tive personnel returned to the 
campus a week before classes began 
last fall for a pre-school conference 
on guidance and counseling. Dur- 
ing the three day conference they 
met with members of the Montana 
Mental Hygiene clinics for a dis- 
cussion of effective techniques of 
guidance. Dr. Winfield Wilder, 
director of the Mental Hygiene 
clinics, Dr. Katherine Nutterville, 
psychologist, and Mrs. Helen Rob- 
erts, psychiatric social worker of 
the Great Falls Clinic, came to 
Havre for the three day session 
to give faculty members an out- 
line of good procedures in guid- 
ance. Although some emphasis had 
been given to guidance and mental 


hygiene during the last half of 
the previous school year, it was 
felt that the continued study of 
guidance including mental hygiene 
would be beneficial. 

One purpose of the pre-school 
conference was to give a general 
over-view of guidance, including 
what was happening in the high 
schools of the state and also what 
services were commonly rendered 
in the name of guidance or student 
personnel work. With an under- 
standing of what had been done 
for the student before he arrived 
on the campus, faculty members 
would be better able to advise the 
student on his particular problem. 

The second purpose of the con- 
ference was to develop some skills 
and techniques in specific areas 
such as interviewing, counseling, 
test-giving, and others. By so do- 
ing, faculty members would know 
just what their students were do- 
ing, what tests they were taking, 
how best to counsel them, and thus 
bring about a smoothly running 
counseling organization through- 
out the institution—from the class- 
room teacher to the testing bureau, 
to the advisor or dean. 

The third objective was to de- 
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velop ideas on what to study during 
the coming school year as part of 
a continued in-service training 
program in the field of guidance. 
As a result, faculty members met 
once each month with the clinic 
staff members for continued study 
of the subject. 

The conference began with a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of guidance. 
In order that the faculty members 
might understand what persons 
interested in the field of guidance 
are trying to do, three definitions 
of guidance were included in the 
mimeographed program which 
each member of the conference had 
before him. These were as fol- 
lows: 

1. “Vocational guidance is a 
process of helping individuals to 
select, prepare for, enter upon, 
and make progress, in an occupa- 
tion.”’ 

2. “Guidance is a process that 
is peculiarly concerned with help- 
ing individuals to discover their 
needs, assess their potentialities, 
develop their life purposes, and 
proceed to their realization.” 

3. “Guidance may be thought of 
as a process of helping individuals 
to solve problems of adjustment 
to life’s situations.” 

Considerable discussion on dif- 
ferent points of view developed 
from the definitions, and the fac- 
ulty felt that if interpreted broad- 
ly enough, any of the definitions 
would cover most of the areas 
found in guidance and mental hy- 
giene work. 

After members of the confer- 
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ence had established a definition of 
guidance in their own minds, a 
panel developed the need for 
guidance services, and although 
quite a number of needs were 
listed, the following seemed to be 
the most pertinent: 

1. Our society is becoming so 
complex with many stresses and 
strains developing that people are 
becoming confused and frustrated. 
Recent statistics indicate that one 
out of ten living Americans will 
need the help of a psychiatrist be- 
fore he dies and one out of twenty 
will need the kind of help found in 
a mental hospital. Fifty to sixty 
per cent of the cases which are seen 
by doctors are of the nervous dis- 
order type. 

2. There are certain basic needs 
of youth and young adults which 
point to the necessity for guidance 
services. These include, among 
others, the need to find them- 
selves and to become mature, the 
need for education and vocational 
guidance, the need for social ad- 
justment involving the understand- 
ing of interpersonal relationships. 

3. The population shifts in 
America in which families move 
from one section of the country to 
another places a heavy responsi- 
bility on a school’s guidance serv- 
ices in order that youth may adjust 
satisfactorily to new situations. 

4. Occupations in America are 
becoming more numerous and spe- 
cialized. Americans make their 
living in about 30,000 different 
ways. Some jobs are very complex 
and others very simple. Young 
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people need help in finding the 
right vocation. 

The panel discussion was fol- 
lowed by a film, “Learning to Un- 
derstand Children.” The evalua- 
tion of the film brought out a 
discussion of additional needs of 
children and youth. 

Following the clarification of 
the meaning of guidance and the 
need for such services in college, 
the conference next turned its at- 
tention to what the high schools 
of Montana are doing in the field 
of guidance, for Northern Montana 
College draws most of its enroll- 
ment from these schools. Staff 
members of Northern Montana 
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College felt that they wanted to 
know what was being done in the 
high school in order to coordinate 
present guidance services on the 
college level with what might al- 
ready have been done by the high 
school. There are excellent pro- 
grams of guidance in operation in 
the high schools of the state and, 
of course, there are some programs 
very limited in scope. Some schools 
have excellent record systems and 
also provide adequate occupational 
and educational information. The 
following testing schedule is now 
in common practice in the state: 
The college guidance committee, 
formulating group for the confer- 


Given in Grade 


Metropolitan Reading Readiness 1 
Coordinated Scales of Attainment 6 
Henmon-Nelson Intelligence 4 

or 
SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abilities 4 
Kuder Preference Record 11 
Iowa Tests of Education and Development 10 & 12 


ence, followed the discussion of 
what the high schools of the state 
are doing in the field with a panel 
discussion on the principles of 
guidance and mental hygiene. 
Points brought before the confer- 
ence included the following: 

1. Behavior of the individual can 
be changed both on temporary and 
long-time basis and can be done 
most effectively during the forma- 
tive years of life. 

2. The guidance program can 
be helpful in individualizing edu- 
cation. 

3. The guidance program might 


well be thought of as an organized 
service designed to give systematic 
aid to individuals in making ad- 
justments to educational, voca- 
tional, health, moral, social, and 
civic and personal problems. 

4. The services of a_ trained 
counselor should be available to 
all students, for almost everyone 
needs help from time to time. 

5. The entire staff of the school 
should participate in a guidance 
program. 

6. The study of the nature and 
extent of individual differences 
should be given much emphasis. 
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Following the panel discussion 
two films were shown and evalu- 
ated. These were: “Feeling of 
Rejection” and “Shy Guy.” To add 
a touch of humor and to afford a 
bit of relaxation a socio-drama en- 
titled “The College President 
Holds an In-Service Training Pro- 
gram on Guidance” was given. 


Types of guidance services were 
demonstrated through panel dis- 
cussions and demonstrations. Par- 
ticipation in the usual types of 
guidance services, counseling, test- 
ing, record systems, occupational 
and educational information, place- 
ment and follow-up, were illus- 
trated. To get the feel of what test- 
ing is like, faculty members took 
the Kuder Preference Record and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory. In 
addition, the freshman entrance 
battery of tests was examined, 
norms discussed, and the interpre- 
tation of tests explained. The film 
“Aptitudes and Occupations” was 
shown in order to see how aptitudes 
which are measured objectively 
might relate to the occupational 
field. 


In order to discuss counseling 
more definitely two definitions 
were analyzed. These were stated 
in the guide for pre-school con- 
ference as follows: 


a. Counseling is a personal and 
dynamic relationship between two 
people who approach a mutually 
defined problem with mutual con- 
sideration for each other to the 
end that the younger or less mature 
or more troubled of the two is 
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aided to a self-determined resolu- 
tion of his problem. 

b. Counseling is that part of a 
guidance or personnel program 
which is designed to help individ- 
uals, on a person-to-person basis, 
to solve their problems of adjust- 
ment to life situations. 


Considerable discussion took 
place on the role of interviewing 
as part of the counseling process, 
and specific points were brought 
out concerning interviewing tech- 
niques. A recording of a parent- 
teacher conference was rebroad- 
cast to the group, and following 
this there was additional discussion 
of interviewing and counseling. 
To illustrate further the counsel- 
ing process the film ‘“‘Counseling— 
Its Tools and Techniques” was 
shown and discussed. A case re- 
port with an evaluation and com- 
ments was given by staff members. 
Additional consideration was given 
by the group to the common prob- 
lems of young people and how to 
help solve them. 

A discussion of the school’s oc- 
cupational and educational infor- 
mation, placement, and follow up 
services completed the work of the 
conference. 

Evaluation of the conference: 

Faculty members made an evalu- 
ation of the conference within a 
few days after it was over. The 
strength of the conference ap- 
peared to be: 

1. It was generally well organ- 
ized. 

2. It gave an over-view of the 
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guidance field including the serv- 
ices which are commonly rendered 
by guidance workers. 

3. It helped to develop some spe- 
cific skills and techniques includ- 
ing interviewing and counseling. 

4. It gave an understanding of 
some of the tools used in guidance 
such as tests, records, and others. 


5. Through discussion, audio- 
visual aids, and demonstrations, 
it developed rather clearly the 
framework within which guidance 
services are carried on. 


The weakness of the conference 
centered around the feeling that 
the program was too long for the 
time that was available. Some 
parts of the conference were not 
as interesting as others, and a few 
discussions ran too long. 


Suggestions for further study 
for the coming year included more 
training on interview and counsel- 
ing techniques, additional demon- 
strations of practical approaches to 
guidance, better understanding of 
tests and other measurement de- 
vices. 

Follow-up of the Conference 
During 1951-52: 

Monthly meetings were held 
during the school year with the 
staff of the Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
as already indicated. These meet- 
ings were concerned with the 
value, techniques and effectiveness 
of directive and non-directive coun- 
seling, demonstrations of interview 
techniques, discussion of case prob- 
lems, the use and interpretation of 
test scores, college grading policy 
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and others. The monthly meetings 
utilized a variety of techniques 
such as panel discussion, role play- 
ing, recordings, films, lectures and 
discussions. 


An outgrowth of the year’s pro- 
gram was the periodic conference 
of advisers to review the work of 
their students and to recommend 
students for remedial work, coun- 
seling or for possible probationary 
action by the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 


The final meeting of the year was 
in the nature of a report to all the 
students on the faculty study of 
guidance and counseling. The pres- 
ident reviewed the work the faculty 
had accomplished during the year, 
and the staff members of the Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic contributed their 
opinions on the success of the year’s 
project. Opportunity was provided 
for students to ask questions at 
the end of the report, and from the 
response of the students there 
seemed to be a feeling that the 
faculty had undertaken a most 
worthwhile in-service training pro- 
gram for the year. 


Shortly after the concluding 
meeting, the faculty evaluated the 
year’s work and in general found 
that: a clear understanding of 
what the field of guidance or stu- 
dent personnel work involves devel- 
oped; the consultants from the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic made a very 
fine contribution in presenting ma- 
terials and information from their 
experiences; some of the meetings 
ran a little too long; late after- 
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noon is not an ideal time to have 
meetings of this kind and some of 
the faculty members did not par- 
ticipate as actively as they might 
have. 

The general conclusion which the 
faculty arrived at in evaluating the 
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pre-school conference was again 
felt at the end of the school year: 
namely, that the faculty had re- 
ceived help in developing the guid- 
ance point of view and that the 
year’s in-service training program 
was worthwhile. 








Student-Faculty Conference 


KATHARINE DRESDEN 


Katharine W. Dresden, Associate Chairman of the Division of Education and 
Psychology at Chico State College in Chico, California, is also the co-author of 
Better Learning Through Current Materials. She has published articles in 
the California Journal of Secondary Education and other magazines and has 
also been a lecturer in Education at Stanford University. 


T us is a unique conference in 
that we can find no record any place 
of a faculty and student represen- 
tatives going into a retreat togeth- 
er to consider student activities,” 
said President Kendall in sparking 
Chico State College Faculty-Stu- 
dent Retreat on September 27 at 
the Old Hearst Ranch. Almost 100 
per cent of the faculty and 63 
students participated in the three 
day conference, two weeks after 
the opening of the college fall se- 
mester. 


The faculty had previously met 
each fall, either on or off campus, 
with a few student representatives, 
to consider curriculum change and 
course revisions, and each spring 
student leaders had met with a few 
faculty. representatives. In the 
school year 1950-51 both groups 
were concerned with the question 
of student activities, and each 
group proposed that it be the center 
of attention in the year 1951-52. 


During the summer a joint plan- 
ning committee of those faculty 
and student leaders who happened 
to be on campus met ostensibly to 
plan the faculty retreat. When it 
became evident that there was a 
common thread of thought, Presi- 
dent Kendall proposed the confer- 


ence, which became a reality in 
September. 


Areas of concern were listed by 
the planning committee and re- 
ferred to a committee of faculty 
and students for organization. 
Possible meeting places were dealt 
with similarly. It was agreed 
that each faculty member would 
finance himself, that students 
would finance themselves where 
possible, and that funds would be 
sought to make it possible for other 
students who could not finance 
themselves to attend. 


The Hazen Foundation, an or- 
ganization which is interested in 
improving student activities and 
faculty-student relationships on 
college campuses, was approached 
and agreed to make twenty scholar- 
ships available. The faculty of one 
of the college divisions made a 
scholarship available to one of its 
majors. Faculty members invited 
students to drive with them so 
that there would be no cost for 
transportation. 


By the opening of the school, 
plans were completed. At registra- 
tion each student was given a letter 
from the president outlining the 
conference, announcing the schol- 
arships, and inviting students to 
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participate. Sixty-three responded 
to the invitation. Several were im- 
mediately assigned to work with 
the planning committees. 

Old Hearst Ranch was chosen 
for the meeting place, as it was 
conveniently located in beautiful 
surroundings and had a good repu- 
tation for comfortable accommo- 
dations, adequate provision for 
sports, and a fine kitchen. Subjects 
of interest were grouped into ten 
sections with a faculty chairman 
and a faculty and student recorder 
for each section. A faculty-stu- 
dent committee planned entertain- 
ment. 

As people indicated their plan 
to attend the conference they were 
assigned to sections. Little attempt 
was made to balance these groups, 
except that an attempt was made 
not to “‘load”’ sections with people 
who had great ego-involvement. 
That is, all of the coaches and 
athletes were not put on the sport’s 
section, nor all the editors on the 
publication’s section. Dr. Lawrence 
Crawford, overall chairman of the 
conference, called all of the chair- 
men together for a preliminary 
discussion of leadership techniques. 
Dr. Katharine Dresden, overall re- 
corder of the conference, called all 
of the recorders together for a 
preliminary discussion of what to 
record and how to record. Some of 
the sections met together before- 
hand to start their thinking and 
to make plans for their discussions. 

On September 27 participants 
hurried off campus to be at the 
retreat in time for dinner. Student 
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leaders presided; student experts 
reported ; student panels stimulated 
discussion; student helpers worked 
in the library. 

President Kendall spoke at the 
first dinner saying that a modern 
college never is—it is always in 
the process of becoming. He added 
that a college program grows out 
of faith in and respect for each 
individual, faculty and _ student. 
The distinguishing features of a 
college based on this idea are 
emphasis on better living, self-im- 
provement, social consciousness, 
making individuals, not subjects 
important. Such a college is a func- 
tional institution with recognition 
of the total student and realization 
that the extra-class program can 
be of equal or even of more impor- 
tance to the individual student 
than the class program. 

He suggested that each group 
bring out of this conference: 


1. Specific guide lines to govern them 
as they operate day by day in col- 
lege—objectives. 

2. Guide lines to govern students and 
faculty as they work toward these 
objectives. 


He closed by recommending that 
the conference eventuate in a loose- 
leaf manual of extra-class activi- 
ties to serve as a future guide. 

Dr. Hugh Bell, Dean of Person- 
nel, speaking on Individual Growth 
Through Participation in Activi- 
ties said, in effect: Historically 
there has been a correlation be- 
tween what man knew and thought 
of himself and the type of educa- 
tion he set up. Today, because of 
recent studies in psychology and 
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sociology, man thinks of himself 
as a personality. There is some con- 
fusion as to what is personality, 
but it might be defined thus: per- 
sonality is the overall pattern of 
human behavior. The purpose of 
education then becomes the devel- 
opment of a wholesome, well- 
rounded, overall pattern of human 
behavior. 

There are eight facets of the in- 
dividual to be considered: 


1. Intellect 5. Social attitudes 

2. Emotion and competences 

8. Physique 6. Interests 

4. Motivation 7. Human values 
8. Self-regard 


In the light of this purpose of 
education, what place should social 
activities play in the education of 
a college student? 


1. Student should be responsible 
for his own activities and organi- 
zations. How far he can go depends 


on: 


1.1 type of student 
1.2 type of responsibility 
1.3 size of college 


2. Social activity under the di- 
rection of the faculty does not ac- 
complish personality development 
of the student, but a faculty mem- 
ber must help students in their 
responsibility to the college and to 
the community. 


3. Faculty adviser must draw 
the line between a laissez-faire and 
a dictatorial policy. 

4. The adviser should discuss re- 
sponsibility with the group. 

5. Policy concerning discipline 
should be the same policy that de- 
termines social activities; this in- 
volves: 
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5.1 a chance to learn through partici- 
pation 

5.2 an adequate counseling program 

5.3 debarring of those students need- 
ing custodial care 


Under the title “Let’s Take a 
Look” the student panel listed five 
problems to which consideration 
should be given at this conference: 


1. What does the student get out of 
activities? 

2. Do activities interfere with studies? 

3. Should the student be limited by 
school rule in the number of activ- 
ities in which he can participate 
or should he decide this himself? 

4. What is the place of the faculty 
adviser in the program? 

5. What is the place of school assem- 
blies in the college and in the life 
of the individual student? 


A sixth problem came from the 
floor: Do studies interfere with 
other school activities? 


On this, the faculty retired for 
the night, but youth danced, de- 
bated and divided cokes far into 
the night. 


Preliminary planning the first 
morning obviated the necessity of 
taking time to organize, get ac- 
quainted, warm up. Within ten 
minutes every group was in the 
thick of the fray with the recorders 
spelling each other in recording 
significant statements, conclusions, 
recommendations. Leaders were 
calling for definitions and delimi- 
tations, directing the discussion, 
pausing for summary, drawing 
out the timid, calming the excited. 


Lunch table conversation proved 
to be stimulating. The conversation 
went thus: “That is what we are 
talking about.” “What is your at- 
titude toward our problem?” “Will 
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your group consider this aspect 
of this same problem?” “Is there 
any relationship?” “Will you send 
someone from your group to give 
us your side of it?” ““May we send 
someone to your group to give you 
the other angle?” 

In the afternoon the groups scat- 
tered about the grounds. On the 
edge of the swimming pool, above 
the rose gardens, in the stonelined 
patio, on the clipped lawns, faculty 
and students lounged in sports 
array under a warm sun. Lounged 
but not idled, for now conversation, 
debate, discussion were sharpened 
up, heightened, directed. Now all 
was being drawn together, shaped, 
forged into conclusions or recom- 
mendations. 

By 4:30 o’clock the groups had 
officially concluded their business 
and had broken up for horseback 
riding, swimming, golf, reading, 
visiting, knitting. But still the con- 
ference went on, in conversation, in 
re-constituted groups, in fun, in 
seriousness. Recorders and chair- 
men worked intensely to trim and 
polish their reports for the morn- 
ing session, for the college news- 
paper, for the written conference 
record. 

Release from labor, two hours 
of rest and recreation, a full moon, 
and a western barbecue served out- 
of-doors set the mood for the eve- 
ning. Songs, dances, skits, re- 
hearsed and impromptu, made up 
the program. Faculty and students 
not only worked together but 
played together, learning to know 
and understand each other. 
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The Saturday morning session 
needed no call. Everyone was eager 
to hear the reports of the panel; 
everyone had a contribution or 
question that he wanted to state, 
if it were not covered by the panel. 
Most topics were covered ; covered, 
yet opened up for further analysis 
and consideration. Dr. Bell pre- 
sided. Some sections were reported 
by their chairmen, some by their 
recorder ; some were faculty mem- 
bers, some were student members; 
some read prepared papers, some 
talked informally from notes, all 
commanded 100 per cent attention 
of the entire assemblage. 

A complete report of each sec- 
tion would be fascinating, but un- 
duly long here. What was the gen- 
eral pattern? Most groups listed 
the problems inherent in their 
topic and isolated that problem or 
those problems on which they had 
worked. They summarized the 
existing situation and analyzed 
what could be done to solve the 
problem, by faculty and by stu- 
dents. Finally they made recom- 
mendations to the conference. 

The conference was brought to 
a close by the president of the stu- 
dent body and by the president of 
the college. Douglas Sundby said, 
in effect: The keynote of the con- 
ference has been cooperation, a 
cooperation which it is hoped will 
continue after the close of the con- 
ference. The work and, in several 
instances, the organization of the 
committees will continue. The 
spirit of the conference will be the 
spirit of the school. 
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President Kendall concluded :— 
Here, at this conference, we have 
been setting up guiding principles. 
In the past we have not always 
practiced democracy, but we have 
been motivated by a democratic ap- 
proach to problems. 

At this conference, 100 per cent 
of the faculty and an equal number 
of students have practiced it. Al- 
most unconsciously there is a move- 
ment toward an integration of com- 
munity, students and faculty in 
solving problems. Basically all are 
sharing in terms of capacity in 
developing an emerging program. 

In the future each area is to be 
further developed by the committee 
which started to look at it at this 
conference. Perhaps in three or 
four years a book based on our 
experiences can be produced. 

The total program of the college 
is a joint enterprise. A student is 
to be asked to sit on the Adminis- 
tration Cabinet of the college. The 
high moments of this conference 
will not be allowed to die. There 
will be developed the program that 
every student has a right to have 
and that every faculty member 
has a right to continue to improve. 


Evaluation was by means of an 
unsigned questionnaire with the 
questions centering around a few 
focal points. Answers to those con- 
cerned with membership of the 
conference indicated an agreement 
among most that the proportion of 
students to faculty and the repre- 
sentativeness of the student group 
were adequate. Generally the topics 
were considered adequate, but both 


groups were divided as to the time 
allowance. Some felt the conference 
should be extended to three days; 
most felt the discussions should be 
carried on on the campus through- 
out the year. Eighty-eight per cent 
of each group felt that some defi- 
nite conclusions had been reached. 
Both groups felt that member con- 
tributions had been good, but 53 
per cent of the students and 37 per 
cent of the faculty felt discussion 
had strayed too far from the spe- 
cific topic. Fifty-two per cent of the 
students and 25 per cent of the 
faculty would have preferred that 
section chairmen be chosen in 
terms of their own fields of interest. 
There was general argument on 
the adequacy of the accommoda- 
tions. The results of two over-all 
questions are of particular interest. 

The basic idea of conferences 
such as this is good: 


Faculty Students 
Yes 98% 96% 
No 2% 4% 


When all is considered this con- 
ference has been: 


Excellent 56 % 79% 
Good 41% 20% 
Fair 3% 1% 
Poor 0% 0% 


Two significant additions to the 
conclusions or recommendations re- 
ported by the sections in the final 
meeting were made. These two 
were: alumni representation on 
each section and an analysis of the 
section topics in terms of the com- 
munity. 

Subjective evaluation by both 
students and faculty who had par- 
ticipated in similar conferences in 
other situations and by those ex- 
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perienced in discussion techniques 
was high. There was an earnestness 
and yet a gayness, a hearty give 
and take, a new appreciation of 
recognized qualities and an un- 
covering of latent possibilities. 
Such intangibles led the “experts” 
to say, “It is good.” 

But the genuine value of a con- 
ference lies not in the conference 
itself but in what follows. Some of 
the conference groups are continu- 
ing to meet. Plans are going ahead 
for the production of a handbook. 
Several campus activities are assay- 
ing themselves in terms of confer- 
ence discussions. Faculty-student 
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relations, as experienced at the con- 
ference, are being extended on the 
campus. Administration is analyz- 
ing the quality of leadership, the 
practice of discussion techniques, 
the interrelationships of activities 
as evidenced at the conference. 

It is good that a college adminis- 
trator has the faith in his faculty 
and his student body to encourage 
this experience. It is good that a 
Foundation has the faith in a col- 
lege and in youth to make this ex- 
perience financially possible. Per- 
haps these are the spiritual and 
moral foundations of education in 
a democracy. 








Supervision’s Stepchild: 


Co-curricular Activities 
JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


Johns H. Harrington, Coordinator of Student Activities at Los Angeles City 
College, has appeared in more than thirty newspapers and magazines, includ- 
ing the Junior College Journal, the Journal of Education, Los Angeles School 
Journal, California Teachers Association Journal and other periodicals. 


Acknowledgment for suggestions and 
criticisms is gratefully made to Dr. Clar- 
ence Fielstra, assistant dean, School of 
Education, U.C.L.A. 


S UPERVISION for co-curricular ac- 
tivities manages to be frequently 
overlooked in the junior college 
educational family. More respected 
“members” of the clan, including 
supervision of instruction, curric- 
ulum, and administration, receive 
greater attention. Yet, if student 
activities are really “‘co-curricular” 
and if this aspect of college educa- 
tion contributes as heavily to so- 
cialization, to citizenship, and to 
leadership as most authorities 
agree, it is the job of all college 
administrators and forward-look- 
ing instructors to re-examine pro- 
vision of supervising advisers for 
clubs, student government, school 
publications, and even _ social 
events. 

Ruth Strang’s! observation that 
supervision in this sense is the 
process of helping faculty become 
more effective in their work with 
groups may not sound very tech- 
nical, but it is simple and work- 
able. “Supervision” for student 
personnel administrators is not 
likely to be a “‘chain of command” 


‘Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College 
and Secondary School. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946), p. 53. 


proposition but a technique in 
which individuals who are espe- 
cially prepared may serve as aides 
and resource persons to the faculty 
advisers. The stress should be on 
cooperation and mutual assistance 
in the task of organizing and con- 
ducting activities. 

The fact that the entire faculty 
of the modern junior college must 
be drawn into the program of stu- 
dent activities and that an advis- 
er’s assignment should be taken 
as seriously as a class assignment 
is emphasized by Sexson and Har- 
beson.* 

Perhaps one reason that co-cur- 
ricular cooperation between admin- 
istration and faculty has been 
neglected is the traditional promi- 
nence of academic offspring at the 
educational table, and perhaps an- 
other reason is that some junior 
college personnel are not too sure 
how the problem can be effective- 
ly approached. Probably one of 
the most important decisions for 
the administrator is whether or not 
the same genera! techniques should 
be applied to all members of the 
faculty in the student activity 
sphere. It is recommended that 

2John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, 


The New American College. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 290. 
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a distinction be made between 
those who have recently joined the 
staff and those who have had con- 
siderable experience as both teach- 
ers and advisers. 

Orienting the New Adviser. As 
everyone who has been associated 
with a school either in a teaching 
or an administrative capacity 
knows, the new instructor has been 
considered “fair game’ for the co- 
curricular program not only by 
some administrators but also by 
many of his more experienced 
brethren who are anxious to dump 
their responsibilities on an unen- 
lightened and unsuspecting new- 
comer. Fortunately, however, such 
a viewpoint is not unanimous. The 
administrator who is aware of the 
importance of the student activity 
program from the aspects of stu- 
dent welfare and community rela- 
tions will recognize that adviser- 
ship is a privilege as well as a 
responsibility. He will recognize, 
and so will the “‘better’’ members 
of the teaching staff, the great 
opportunities that await the school 
through the co-curricular program 
and the need that it has for mature 
and experienced guidance. 


Despite the wishes of some, the 
student activity program must, 
when possible, be in the hands of 
veteran personnel. New teachers 
are still needed, however. By vir- 
tue of special interest or qualifica- 
tions, they may be selected as ad- 
visers or as co-advisers (working 
with more experienced faculty) of 
certain groups. Even if there is 
no necessity at present for assign- 
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ment of a new instructor to a par- 
ticular activity, his aid should be 
enlisted as part of the over-all pro- 
gram for indoctrination of new 
personnel to the objectives and gen- 
eral functioning of the institution. 
As preparation it might be wise to 
recommend to schools of teacher 
education that cadet instructors be 
given an opportunity to work with 
student groups as part of directed 
teaching. 


Special interests, former experi- 
ence or employment, classroom 
load, and physical and mental 
health are some of the obvious 
considerations for the administra- 
tor in selection of new teachers 
for adviserships. Douglass? em- 
phasizes subject-matter qualifica- 
tions and points out that choice 
of advisers must rest primarily 
with the principal or director even 
though student preferences and re- 
quests should also be considered. 


Once new teachers have been en- 
listed to assist with the co-curric- 
ular program, the next step will 
be a constructive and thorough ori- 
entation. Items to be considered 
in the continuing indoctrination 
include: 

1. Philosophy of the co-curricu- 
lar program and specific school 
policies: How well administrators 
and experienced advisers succeed 
here may govern the role of the 
instructor in the co-curricular pro- 
gram for many years. 

2. Specific purposes and prin- 

SHarl R. Douglass, Organization and Ad- 


ministration of Secondary Schools (New 
York: Ginn and Co., 1945), pp. 210-212. 
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ciples: A statement of these may 
be worked out cooperatively. 


3. Structure of local program: 
The new instructor must under- 
stand the general plan of student 
activities at the particular school. 


4, Limitations of the program: 
A clear understanding of the limi- 
tations is needed in order to avoid 
malpractices that can be danger- 
ous not only to the activities them- 
selves but also to classroom in- 
struction. 

How the administrator will ori- 
ent the new instructor in all areas 
that have been indicated is clearly 
a major problem in itself. The 
process ideally begins when the 
teacher is interviewed for employ- 
ment, after which such devices as 
the following may be useful: 


1. Personal conferences: The di- 
rector of the junior college, the 
dean of students, the department 
chairman, and other advisers may 
be utilized. A definite pattern 
which is mutually understood 
should be observed. 


2. Receptions and teas: Infor- 
mal get-togethers will aid in estab- 
lishing friendliness and coopera- 
tion. 


3. Faculty meetings: These may 
assist indirectly or directly. 


4. Use of co-advisers: A new in- 
structor probably will gain the best 
understanding and the most assist- 
ance by accepting an assignment 
to an organization that is already 
advised by an experienced faculty 
member who is in harmony with 
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the philosophy of the student ac- 
tivity program. 

5. In-service projects: Enlist- 
ment of a new instructor in a co- 
curricular study group with ex- 
perienced advisers will be most 
effective, particularly after the ini- 
tiate has completed the prelimi- 
nary phases of his orientation. 

Helping the Experienced Ad- 
viser. As the instructor gains ex- 
perience and general adjustment 
to the junior college, he will po- 
tentially be more valuable in the 
leadership of the co-curricular pro- 
gram. Whether he actually is or 
whether he becomes a detriment 
will depend partly, at least, on the 
ability of those concerned with 
student personnel to continue the 
positive relationship that should 
have been established when the per- 
son first joined the staff. 

Probably the one factor that the 
administrator should remember 
above all others is that his relation- 
ship with an adviser, to be suc- 
cessful, is dependent upon a con- 
tinued interest in what is being 
accomplished and a willingness to 
work cooperatively toward the 
achievement of the goals that were 
decided upon between them. And, 
of course, periodic re-examinations 
of the purposes as well as of the 
structure of the activities must be 
introduced. The specific techniques 
recommended for indoctrination of 
new instructors as advisers can be 
modified and used effectively with 
experienced faculty. The fact that 
most advisers have not been ad- 
equately trained for their roles 
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re-emphasizes the need for a con- 
tinuous program of in-service edu- 
cation. 

Additional methods of helping 
experienced advisers include: 

(1) Occasional meetings, par- 
ticularly early in the school year, 
to discuss problems related to ac- 
tivities. 

(2) Encouragement of profes- 
sional reading in the field of co- 
curricular activities, particularly 
for those with no formal training 
in this area.* 

(3) Evaluation of periodic prog- 
ress reports. 

(4) Maintenance of records of 
participation. 

(5) Maintenance of adequate fi- 
nancial records. 

(6) Development of an adequate 
training program for student body 
and club officers.5 

(7) Cooperation in relations be- 
tween student groups and the com- 
munity. 

Another aspect of assisting stu- 
dent activity: advisers is the per- 
suasion of former leaders in this 
area to re-enter the program. Rec- 
ognition of “individual worth” 
may be one of the best ways to re- 
vive interest in a veteran staff 
member. This recognition, obvious- 
ly, cannot be in the form of “‘back 
slapping.” Over-simplification of 
the problem also must be avoided. 
Very often a teacher may justifi- 
ably withdraw from an adviser- 
ship. The recommendations pro- 


‘Douglass, op. cit., pp. 248-249. 

‘Paul B. Jacobson and William C. Reavis, 
Duties of School Principals. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941), p. 285. 
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vided by Wiles® for utilization of 
“older” teachers in the general 
school program can likewise be 
applied to co-curricular activities 
and can best be implemented with 
the assistance of the present ad- 
visers as a group. These include: 


1. Using the leadership of the 
teachers who have withdrawn. 


2. Providing opportunities to 
share their skills, information, and 
abilities. 

3. Emphasizing value of differ- 
ent types of adviser contributions. 


4. Considering physical difficul- 
ties or limitations of older teachers 
in working out faculty assistance 
with the co-curricular program. 

Conclusions. As the suggestions 
for assistance with the student 
activity program are enumerated, 
the administrator and junior col- 
lege instructor will note that there 
are few, if any, recommendations 
that might not apply to the func- 
tioning of the institution as a 
whole. They will also note that co- 
curricular activities need not be 
“supervision’s stepchild,” even 
though the explanation of the gen- 
eral plan is much simpler than its 
application. Once the student per- 
sonnel worker himself realizes the 
importance of activities and suc- 
ceeds in instilling the same recogni- 
tion in the advisers, the battle is 
at least well started. Then (1) the 
program must be maintained, and 
(2) new instructors who enter it 
must be effectively assimilated. 


‘Kimball Wiles, 
Schools. (New York: 
1950), pp. 107-108, 


Supervision for Better 
Prentice-Hill, Inc., 
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Whether the instructor is being 
initiated or whether he is a vet- 
eran, he should not be subjected 
to “‘busy work’’. Forms, statements, 
or instructions from faculty com- 
mittee chairmen or student person- 
nel specialists must be reduced to 
a minimum and critically analyzed 
for simplicity and clarity. Then 
innovations of any type need to 
be discussed well in advance with 
the faculty members concerned; 
projects not undertaken coopera- 
tively will have two strikes against 
them. 


Those who undertake to measure 
values of a cooperative approach 
to student personnel projects 
should consider the ultimate bene- 
fits of the co-curricular program 
itself, including the dividends in 
citizenship, socialization, and lead- 
ership mentioned earlier. From an 
immediate standpoint, it will be 
found that faculty who are enlisted 
in student activities will be in 
closer touch with the administra- 
tion and better oriented to the life 
and operation of the school as a 
whole. 


The Bradford Co-operative Pre-School 


CONSTANCE LEIGHTON 


Constance Leighton, Director of Public Relations at Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, has also served as Assistant Editor of “Skating” Magazine. 


Locate in the northeastern 
corner of Massachusetts, Bradford 
Junior College, one of the early 
New England academies, has been 
evolving quietly for one hundred 
and fifty years. The boys’ division 
was discontinued in 1836. A cen- 
tury later when the academy be- 
came exclusively a junior college, 
a new pattern seemed to have been 
set, but recent history has proved 
otherwise. Last September, Brad- 
ford again became partially coed. 


These coeds—with their own 
elm-shaded campus—are “stu- 
dents” between the ages of four and 
six enrolled in the Bradford Co-op- 
erative Pre-School. They are often 
at the college making field trips to 
the library, kitchen, and speech 
laboratory, their own quarters are 
only three minutes away—a large 
fenced-in yard covering more than 
an acre and a remodeled house con- 
taining the spacious rooms of the 
pre-school on the first floor and 
three faculty apartments above. 
There are separate rooms for the 
four- and five-year-old groups, a 
heated basement playroom, bath- 
room, kitchen, and storage space. 


The school is one of the first co- 
operative pre-schools to be op- 
erated by a junior college. Co- 
operatives, while demanding much 
more of the parents than the usual 
pre-school, are considered by the 


co-operative members to be of 
more value to the child. The 
school, being a family project, 
frees the child from much of the 
emotional strain that usually en- 
sues the first school experience, 
and, freed from strain, he is able 
to enjoy the school program more 
fully. Furthermore, parents, 
through sharing the children’s 
school life, come to know and 
understand their children better. 


The co-operative organization is 
advantageous to the college, too. 
The governing board of parents 
and the standing committees re- 
lease the college from the problems 
of the pre-school’s day-to-day op- 
eration. After the first few weeks 
of adjustment when mothers are 
expected to remain at school for 
as long as the child needs her (ac- 
cepted pre-school practice), the 
school program emerges. Moth- 
ers have a regular day at school 
every other week taking part in 
some of the children’s activities 
and assisting the teachers. The 
fathers, too, are needed and wel- 
comed at the school, but since most 
of them are unable to come when 
school is in session, they contribute 
their time evenings and weekends, 
repairing and making equipment 
and helping with the general main- 
tenance. 

In operating the school, the col- 
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lege is not only offering a much- 
needed service to the community 
but also is providing for its stu- 
dents in child development a near- 
ideal laboratory where they spend 
an hour and a half each week as 
a regular part of their course. The 
laboratory period offers the Brad- 
ford students an opportunity to 
observe and to help with small chil- 
dren, to study parent-child rela- 
tionships, and to witness the ex- 
ample of parents participating and 
co-operating in a community proj- 
ect. 

Most Bradford students. will 
eventually become homemakers, 
and the courses in marriage, fam- 
ily relationships, and child develop- 
ment are accordingly considered 
more than important enough to 
justify the operation of such a 
school. 


The idea was originally formu- 
lated by Mrs. Flora N. Pinkham, 
Bradford child development in- 
structor with a number of years 
behind her as director of a co- 
operative pre-school, and the col- 
lege president, Miss Dorothy M. 
Bell. Helping with the project 
was Mrs. Lorraine M. Still, for- 
merly director of her own pre- 
school and now an instructor at 
the Bradford school. It was she 
who helped gather together a group 
of more than one hundred for the 
first parents’ meeting in Novem- 
ber of 1950. Several speakers 
from successful co-operatives de- 
scribed their organizations, and 
the college presented its plan for 
organizing such a school. Fol- 
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lowing an enthusiastic response 
from this group, the college next 
got together an organizing board 
—six sets of local parents includ- 
ing the superintendent of local 
schools and his wife, the two pre- 
school instructors, and the presi- 
dent of the college. This board 
met to determine the general or- 
ganization and policies of the pre- 
school which were presented to 
another parents’ meeting in May. 
Immediately following this meet- 
ing, enrollments were opened, and 
such a large number of applica- 
tions were received that a wait- 
ing list soon had to be established. 


Although not responsible for the 
daily operation of the school, Brad- 
ford is consulted on matters of 
policy. The building and grounds 
are owned by the college, which 
remodeled and equipped the school 
building. The director of the pre- 
school, Mrs. Pinkham, who teaches 
the five-year-olds in addition to 
teaching the child development 
courses at the college, is a mem- 
ber of the Bradford faculty. Mrs. 
Still, the four-year-olds’ teacher, 
is paid from the pre-school budg- 
et. The pre-school also purchases 
its own supplies and pays for 
minor repairs and improvements. 


To supply these funds parents 
pay $150 a year. They are ex- 
pected to enroll their children for 
the entire school year of forty 
weeks, and although tuition pay- 
ments are made quarterly, the 
cost is no more than for other play 
groups in the community. Because 
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the school is operated on a non- 
profit basis, all of this income is 
spent directly for the benefit of 
the children. 

The pre-school opens earlier 
than the college in the fall, but it 
observes all of the college vacations 
and closes at commencement time. 
The thirty-four children, divided 
about equally between the nursery 
and kindergarten groups, attend 
five days a week from eight-thirty 
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to eleven-thirty, enabling the di- 
rector to schedule laboratory pe- 
riods for eight students a day, two 
in each section. 

As Bradford enters its one hun- 
dred fiftieth year, the pre-school 
will celebrate its first birthday. 
Although only one year old, it is 
already a well-established school 
giving valuable training to Brad- 
ford students, to local children, 
and to their parents. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. 


Tue Thirty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges will be held at 
the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 
March 25 to 28, 1953. The general 
scheme for the convention will 
follow those of previous years. 
Meetings for the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Research and Service 
Committees will be held March 
24 and 25. An informal dinner 
meeting for all delegates and visi- 
tors will be called for the evening 
of Wednesday, March 25. It is ex- 
pected that entertainment will be 
arranged by the Texas Junior Col- 
lege Association and the Texas 
Junior College Teachers Associa- 
tion. Featured characteristics of 
the program will deal with the 
great state of Texas and will be 
designed to give those in atten- 
dance a better understanding of 
this far-reaching Empire. Special 
reference will be directed to the 
growth and development of the 
junior colleges in Texas. 


Junior Colleges—Their Integri- 
ty, Freedom and Democracy will be 
the theme for the 1953 annual 
meeting. It is considered that this 
theme will be especially appro- 
priate in view of the fact that the 
meeting will be held jointly be- 
tween the American Association 
and the Texas Junior College 
Teachers Association. Emphasis 
will be placed on the freedom of 
teaching, the democratic processes 
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of administration and learning and 
the integrity of the colleges as the 
foundation of a free society. In 
considering the theme for the an- 
nual meeting the Board of Direc- 
tors was convinced that any at- 
tempt to undermine the free search 
for objective truth is the first step 
toward destroying all freedoms. 
On the other hand, it is believed 
that the privilege of freedom ar- 
rived at by democratic processes 
must be undergirded and protected 
by a constant and deep sense of 
integrity on the part of educators. 
In this manner, it may be seen that 
true freedom can be guaranteed 
by a full democratic respect by 
and among all who are engaged in 
education and the society which 
supports it. Integrity of character 
and intellectual honesty and loyalty 
on the part of those entrusted with 
the responsibility of educating the 
youth must be great and sure 
enough to sustain the common 
faith of the people that the schools 
are safely entrusted to professional 
persons of ability and reliability. 
The meeting will, therefore, em- 
phasize the privilege of being fully 
trusted in a free society and the 
responsibility of being trust- 
worthy. 


Final selection of speakers has 
not been made as of the middle 
of November, the time of this writ- 
ing. Efforts are being made and 
preliminary explorations are under 
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way to secure the best talent pos- 
sible for the keynote, banquet and 
other main addresses. It will be 
kept in mind at all times that pres- 
entations will be aimed at the 
basic interests of both administra- 
tors and teachers. In other words, 
the total picture of the junior col- 
leges from the standpoint of integ- 
rity, freedom and democracy will 
be kept in view during the conven- 
tion. This picture will include all 
areas where the responsibilities 
and duties of all concerned inter- 
lock and overlap in the creation 
and support of the colleges, their 
organization and administration, 
curriculum construction, their stu- 
dents as the soul and center of en- 
lightened attention and practices, 
excellency of teaching as a primary 
function of the junior colleges and 
legislative provisions at the state 
and national levels to insure jus- 
tice and fairness to junior colleges 
and their students. We confidently 
believe that the Board of Directors 
has envisaged a theme of striking 
importance which should challenge 
the best attention of all junior col- 
lege people. 

The Research and Service Com- 
mittees will have their day in court 
at the convention on Thursday 
afternoon and Friday morning. 
Discussion areas are being defined 
and personnel enlisted for leader- 
ship. While the final selection of 
areas has not been effected by all 
committees, as of the middle of 
November, some of the issues for 
discussion have been identified: 
How can academic integrity, free- 
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dom and democracy be strength- 
ened within the framework of the 
community and the college con- 
stituency? How can the favorable 
climate and procedures for demo- 
cratic relationships be improved 
by and between trustees, adminis- 
tration, faculty and _ students? 
What are the best techniques for 
the organization and administra- 
tion of junior and community col- 
leges as revealed by job analyses? 
What are the best known tech- 
niques in the sponsorship and ad- 
ministration of student govern- 
ment? To what extent and by what 
means can a personal sense of so- 
cial responsibility be developed in 
students through community serv- 
ices? What are the best known 
methods and means of assisting 
students and their parents to dis- 
cover and accept life goals that are 
worthy and most desirable? How 
can junior and community colleges 
best encourage faculty members to 
accept responsibility and to par- 
ticipate in educational policies, im- 
provement of teaching personnel 
and public relations? What are the 
outstanding characteristics of an 
excellent junior college teacher? 
What are the best ways at the pres- 
ent time to upgrade and improve 
the professional standing and class- 
room effectiveness of junior col- 
lege instructors? What are the 
main issues in national legislation 
affecting junior colleges and what 
are their solutions, such as amend- 
ing and clarifying the selective 
service laws and directives, Public 
Law 550 especially for recognition 
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of the Associate Degree and two- 
year programs in junior colleges, 
and the extension of ROTC to 
junior colleges? How can the integ- 
rity, freedom and democracy of 
students be strengthened and im- 
proved by moral and spiritual in- 
struction and attitudes in junior 
colleges? To what extent and by 
what means can two-year terminal 
programs in junior colleges be 
more clearly defined with reference 
to their cultural and vocational 
objectives? What are the best 
emerging patterns in curriculum 
developments in junior colleges 
designed to meet the needs of com- 
munities and constituents as 
viewed in the light of the total of- 
ferings of these schools? In the 
main the above questions will be 
on the agenda, although some mod- 
ifications and substitutions may 
become advisable. 

Progress Reports will be pre- 
sented to the convention in respect 
to general educational develop- 
ments, the nursing experimental 
programs, the report of the sub- 
committee in administration on the 
proposed code of ethics for athletic 
conferences, report of the special 
committee on a more democratic 
plan for representation and partic- 
ipation of the regional associa- 
tions in the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, the cooperative 
research program by the six uni- 
versities and the University of 
Texas, progress and issues in the 
National Commission on Accredit- 
ing, report of the special sub- 
committee in administration on 
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public relations, and the regular 
annual reports of the Executive 
Secretary, Editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal and the Director of 
Research. 

There Are Many Vital Issues 
facing junior colleges today. Never 
before has this writer seen these 
issues as clearly as now, especialiy 
against the backdrop of national 
confusion and lack of information. 
We could wish that every junior 
college administrator could sit at 
The Desk for a few days to read 
letters, telegrams and listen to 
telephone conversations regarding 
the application of Public Law 550 
and the mess which has been 
created by recent interpretations 
of the Selective Service Law. In 
the making, and these issues will 
be in full swing next March, will 
be efforts by Selective Service to 
change the cutting score and 
perhaps other regulations for the 
deferment of college students. An- 
other keen issue will be the deter- 
mination of the Department of De- 
fense to push through Congress 
an ROTC bill to give the Army 
and Air Force the same kind of 
scholarship support as now obtains 
for the Navy. It is expected that 
such a plan will be sharply chal- 
lenged by those who believe that 
it would inevitably curtail the nec- 
essary flow of engineers, scientists 
and personnel for the healing arts 
into civilian life. One question to 
which the best thinking of educa- 
tors should now be devoted is this: 
How can we provide for a well 
balanced national life and economy 
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to insure the best interests of our 
total welfare at home with peace 
and security with other nations? 
In relation to this basic question 
one may well raise others respect- 
ing the ultimate effect on the na- 
tional life by the further subsidiza- 
tion of the most capable young 
men by the Armed Services. Shall 
there be across-the-board defer- 
ments of college students to help 
keep the total cultural and scien- 
tific life of the nation in proper 
balance, or shall the nation commit 
itself to a far-reaching policy by 
which the best brains are to be 
channeled into the military forces? 

In the light of sharply known 
needs for highly skilled technicians 
to meet the national requirements 
in production for peace and war, 
are young men in semi-professional 
fields of study to be denied the priv- 
ileges of deferment from military 
service until they are fully pre- 
pared, when in contrast deferments 
are in studies leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree? Shall junior colleges 
with well-recognized two-year aca- 
demic and technical programs be 
required to carry out their courses 
of study on the trade-school clock 
hour basis, or shall they be free 
to organize their programs in keep- 
ing with sound educational prac- 
tices designed by the educators 
themselves? If anyone doubts the 
menace and force of Federal inter- 
ference in the affairs of the most 
remote educational institution in 
the country, he should seriously 
ponder the implications of some 
of the present directives and in- 
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terpretations of governmental 
agencies and proposals which will 
be made to the next Congress. 
What Do We Get Out of Conven- 
tions? What do we get for the 
money and efforts we invest in 
associations? These questions are 
sometimes rightfully raised in the 
minds of people. They are good 
questions. They should be answered 
because conventions and associa- 
tions are expensive, and in the 
United States they are very exten- 
sive. There are more than 10,000 
trade and commercial groups. 
There are hundreds of associations 
representative of practically every 
shade of professional interest. 
There are fraternal organizations 
and luncheon clubs in nearly every 
hamlet, village and city. There are 
religious groups of a vast variety. 
It is estimated that at least 250,- 
000 sermons are preached every 
week in the United States. Schools, 
colleges, universities, hospitals, 
homes for children and the aged 
and many other forms of service 
in charity and good works are 
sponsored and largely supported 
voluntarily by those who are mem- 
bers of religious bodies. Viewed 
as a whole, this kind of coopera- 
tive and voluntary enterprise, as 
Mr. Canham of the Christian 
Science Monitor pointed out at the 
national convention in Boston last 
June, is one of the most encourag- 
ing aspects of the American way 
of life and one source of immeas- 
urable strength in our freedom. 
To return to the original ques- 
tion, What do we get out of con- 
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ventions and associations? Our an- 
swer from long personal experience 
and wide observations can be given 
in one word: IDEAS. We learn 
how to do our work better because 
we get ideas from the thinking, 
research and experiences from 
others associated with us in the 
same kind of work. This writer 
can spot almost on sight an edu- 
cator who sticks so closely to his 
job that he can’t see the forest 
for the trees. He keeps his nose 
so closely to the grindstone of ad- 
ministrative details that in time 
he can see nothing but the grind- 
stone. Five minutes with a faculty 
in a college which lives within 
itself, shut out from broad per- 
spective of national and interna- 
tional issues, will reveal narrow 
attitudes resulting inevitably from 
lack of nourishing contacts with 
professional groups. This writer 
believes that he can tell in a few 
minutes which junior college fac- 
ulties take and read the Junior 
College Journal and which do not. 
We had an experience recently with 
this question when faculties of 
four junior colleges met jointly. 
In one college every member of the 
staff and faculty took and read the 
Journal and the Washington News- 
letter. The differences between this 
faculty’s understanding and grasp 
of problems and issues in the jun- 
ior college and those of the others 
were quite apparent from the first 
contacts. 

What is an idea worth? That 
depends on the idea. Some can be 
rather easily measured in terms 
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of financial welfare, others cannot. 
Nearly eight per cent of the earth’s 
crust is composed of aluminum. 
It was not discovered until 1807. 
In 1845 a small amount of pure 
metal was made at an estimated 
cost of $255 a pound. In 1856 a 
new process which reduced the 
cost to $27 a pound, was discov- 
ered. In 1886 a twenty-two year 
old scientist, Charles Hall, discov- 
vered the electrolytic method. By 
1890 the cost dropped to $2 per 
pound. Today the cost is 20 cents 
per pound. What is a good idea 
worth? Educationally it may not 
be as easy to measure as with alum- 
inum products and thousands of 
other material resources and ma- 
chines. However, it should be re- 
membered that without our system 
of education little progress would 
or could have been made in ma- 
terial discoveries and advance- 
ment. 

Every sound idea in education, 
therefore, probably shows’ up 
sooner or later in some material, 
social, cultural or political improve- 
ment and advancement. The breath 
of life for educators is a better 
idea, an advancing ideal, inspira- 
tion and encouragement caught 
from contacts with like-minded as- 
sociates who seem to be gifted with 
a little clearer thinking and ideals, 
more profitable experiences and 
practices than we have. So, here’s 
the hope of the little old Desk 
tucked away in a corner of Wash- 
ington that we may greet you in 
the broad spaces of the Great State 
of Texas. We covet your ideas, 
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your knowledge of how to educate 
better in junior colleges, the inspi- 
ration of your personality, the en- 
couragement of your devotion to 


the best for American and the 
youth of other lands—your integ- 
rity, your spirit of freedom and 
your practice of democracy. 








The Junior College World 


JESSE 


Tue MINNESOTA Junior College 
Association held its fall meeting 
at the University of Minnesota and 
Concordia College on October 22 
through 24. The meeting took the 
form of a workshop in community 
college education. It was sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota, 
the Junior College Section of the 
Minnesota Education Association, 
the Minnesota Junior College Asso- 
ciation and the State Department 
of Education. Dean Lloyd Garri- 
son of the Graduate School of the 
University of Denver presented 
the keynote address at a luncheon 
meeting on October 22. The after- 
noon was devoted to sectional 
meetings in subject-matter fields, 
including speech and English, busi- 
ness education and accounting, bio- 
logical sciences, social sciences, 
physical education and _ health. 
Consultants for sectional meetings 
were drawn from Minnesota junior 
colleges, teachers colleges, liberal 
arts colleges and the University. 
The meeting on Friday, October 24, 
dealt with problems of Minnesota 
junior colleges. The presentation 
of these problems was made by 
Robert J. Keller, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Institutional Rela- 
tionships of the University. The 
workshop was closed by an infor- 
mal social and coffee hour. The 
planning for the conference and 
workshop was done by a faculty 
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committee drawn from the Minne- 
sota public and private junior col- 
leges under the chairmanship of 
L. D. Frenzel of Ely Junior Col- 
lege, Ely, Minnesota. 

The Wyoming Junior College 
Conference was held at Casper 
Junior College, Casper, Wyoming, 
on October 9 and 10 in connection 
with the Wyoming Educational 
Association. The first session of 
the conference was devoted to a 
presentation of problems of the 
Wyoming junior colleges. The 
speakers were J. E. Christensen, 
Director of the Northwest Junior 
College, a center of the University 
of Wyoming, at Powell; Albert C. 
Conger, Director of the Southeast 
University Center, Torrington; M. 
F. Griffith, Dean of the Casper 
Junior College, Casper, and Loyd 
Hultgren, Director of the North- 
ern Wyoming Community College 
at Sheridan. A number of problems 
and developments were presented 
which dealt with the organization 
of community colleges in Wyoming 
under the provisions of the new 
community college law. The Cas- 
per Junior College operates under 
the Board of Education of the City 
of Casper and Natrona County. 
Sheridan is the first school to be 
organized under the new law and 
has been created by the vote of 
thirteen independent school dis- 
tricts and called the Northern Wy- 
oming Community College. One of 
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the problems discussed at consid- 
erable length dealt with regula- 
tions for transferable credit to the 
University of Wyoming. It ap- 
peared that the University and 
the junior colleges were consider- 
ing the advisability of granting 
students who had completed two 
years in the junior college full 
credit for one-half of the number 
of hours required in a curriculum. 
If the number of hours for gradua- 
tion with the bachelor’s dgree were 
120, then sixty hours or one-half 
the required number would be 
granted for junior college studies. 
If the number in the curriculum 
were in excess of the 120 hours 
for graduation, in engineering for 
instance, then it was argued that 
a student completing junior college 
with more than sixty credit hours 
should be granted up to one-half 
the number required for the 
bachelor’s degree. 


The Executive Secretary ad- 
dressed the Wyoming meeting on 
technical education and presented 
the moving picture on the techni- 
cal institute program made by the 
Southern Technical Institute at 
Chamblee, Georgia. On October 10 
the Executive Secretary addressed 
the group on the subject, “The 
More Complete Concept of the 
Community College.” His presen- 
tation was followed by the moving 
picture made by the Mount San 
Antonio College, Pomona, Califor- 
nia. The meeting was well attended 
by administrators, staff members 
and teachers from the four junior 
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colleges and university centers of 
Wyoming. 

The Council of North Central 
Junior Colleges convened at the 
Kansas City Junior College and 
the Town House Hotel of Kansas 
City, Kansas, on October 16-18. 
Extensive planning of the program 
had been done by J. F. Wellemeyer, 
Dean of the Kansas City Junior 
College, and his host committee. 
The outstanding characteristics 
of the meeting were the musical 
programs. These were given by 
the Independence (Kansas) Junior 
College Choir, the Kansas City 
(Missouri) Junior College Choir, 
the Kansas City (Kansas) Junior 
College Choir, the Lincoln Junior 
College (Kansas City, Missouri) 
Choir, the Kansas City (Missouri) 
Conservatory Trio and the Grace- 
land College (Lamoni, Iowa) 
Choir. The 175 registered delegates 
to the meeting were of one voice 
in praise of the outstanding musi- 
cal presentations. They demon- 
strated what the junior colleges 
are doing in the field of mu- 
sical arts, and also added greatly 
to the inspiration and enjoyment 
of the convention. The convention 
was also marked by social events, 
such as teas, receptions, break- 
fasts, luncheon and a_ banquet. 
Some of the speakers on the pro- 
gram were William Black of Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg; the Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Tom Collins, banker and 
humorist; Chancellor Franklin D. 
Murphy of the University of Kan- 
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sas; Norman Burns, Secretary of 
the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and H. Rowe Bartle, Boy 
Seout Executive and Area Price 
Administrator, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The late John H. McKenzie, 
Dean of Port Huron Junior College, 
Port Huron, Michigan, presided as 
President of the North Central 
Council. The North Central Council 
was later greatly saddened by the 
sudden death of Mr. McKenzie 
which occurred at the Chicago air- 
port while enroute from Kansas 
City to his home. The North Cen- 
tral Council meeting was attended 
this year by one of the largest num- 
bers of delegates ever registered in 
its eight annual meetings. Carl 
Mundinger of St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Council and Edmund J. 
Gleazer, Jr., President of Grace- 
land College, Lamoni, lowa, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The California State Junior Col- 
lege Association held its fall meet- 
ing at the Ahwahnee Hotel located 
in Yosemite National Park, Octo- 
ber 29-31. The fall meeting of the 
State Association is attended quite 
largely by administrators and staff 
members of all of the junior col- 
leges of the State. There are three 
additional junior college associa- 
tions in California—the North, the 
South and the Central—which are 
attended not only by administra- 
tors and staff members but also by 
instructors. The presiding officer 
for the Yosemite conference was 
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Forrest G. Murdock, President, El 
Camino College, and the secretary- 
treasurer was Leo Wolfson of 
Reedley College. The meeting on 
Wednesday, October 29, consisted 
of three main reports; namely, 
“Vocational Nursing,” by Oscar 
Edinger; “The 1951 Nursing Prac- 
tice Act,” by William B. Langsdorf, 
and the “Report of the Athletic 
Committee,” by Leo Wadsworth. 
On Thursday morning, October 30, 
the Executive Secretary addressed 
the meeting regarding some of the 
critical issues in national legisla- 
tion affecting junior colleges. The 
junior colleges of California have 
been especially concerned over in- 
terpretations made by the State 
Director of Selective Service in 
California. One of the interpreta- 
tions indicates that students in 
junior colleges who are not work- 
ing for bachelor’s degrees are not 
eligible for deferment under the 
S-1 classification. Vigorous pro- 
tests and continuous representa- 
tions on this matter have been 
made to the national headquarters 
of selective service. Reports on 
Thursday morning were on “Adult 
Education” by John Lounsbury; 
“Student Government” by Robert 
Swensen; “Teacher Training” by 
Pedro Osuna; “Cumulative Guid- 
ance Records” by Elmer _§ T. 
Worthy; “Veterans’ Affairs” by J. 
Paul Mohr and Herb Summers of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Other reports during the ses- 
sion dealt with “Attendance” by 
J. Paul Mohr; “Legislation” by 
Ivan Crookshanks, and “Problems 
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Involving Junior College Trans- 
fers” by Herman Sheffield, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
and other reports by Rexford K. 
Snyder, Stanford University, and 
Herman Spindt, University of Cali- 
fornia. Consideration was given to 
the “Establishment of an Accred- 
itation Program” by Henry Tyler 
and a report of the Conference 
Committee by Basil H. Peterson. 
B. Lamar Johnson of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles 
held a work conference on gen- 
eral education. A report of the 
progress and program in general 
education was made by Jim Thorn- 
ton who is chairman of the Con- 
tinuation Committee. California 
is currently engaged in a study of 
adult and extended day educational 
programs. Jay Connor, Associate 
Superintendent of the State De- 
partment of Education, presented 
legislative issues applicable to 
these problems which are now 
under study. 

The Michigan Association of 
Junior Colleges met at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on October 23 
and 24 with Eric J. Bradner, 
President of the Bay City Junior 
College, presiding. “Michigan Edu- 
cation Association and the Com- 
munity College” was presented by 
M. P. Anderson, President-elect of 
the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion. “The Community College In- 
structor” was the subject of an 
address by C. C. Colvert, Professor 
of Education and Consultant for 
Junior Colleges, University of 
Texas. “The Legislative Picture in 
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Michigan as it Affects our Com- 
munity Colleges” was presented by 
the Honorable Howard R. Estes, 
Member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives. Extensive faculty meet- 
ings were held on the afternoon of 
October 24 and dealt with the fol- 
lowing fields of administration and 
instruction: art, athletics, business 
and economics, English and speech, 
mathematics and engineering, mod- 
ern languages, music, nursing edu- 
cation, science, social studies, and 
a discussion group for registrars 
and counselors. 


The Washington Association of 
Junior Colleges met in its sixth 
annual fall workshop at Clark Col- 
lege, Vancouver, Washington, on 
October 31 and November 1. Mrs. 
Helen Van Tassel, Dean of Wenat- 
chee Junior College, is president 
of the Washington Association, 
and Paul F. Gaiser, his faculty and 
student groups were hosts for the 
meeting. The Executive Secretary 
was the conference leader and ad- 
dressed the meeting on the theme, 
“The College and Its Community.” 
He spoke again at the banquet 
meeting on Friday night, October 
31, on the subject, “The More Com- 
plete Concept of the Community 
College.” 


The conference was divided into 
nine groups on the afternoon of 
October 31 to discuss questions 
raised in the Executive Secretary’s 
presentation. On Saturday morn- 
ing, November 1, the conference 
leader and the chairmen of the nine 
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discussion groups acted as a panel 
to present solutions and discuss 
questions raised in the nine discus- 
sion groups. As a follow-up tech- 
nique, twenty-nine main questions 
raised for discussion by the groups 
have been duplicated and mailed to 
the faculties of the Washington 
junior colleges. These will be dis- 
cussed by the faculties of the junior 
colleges. One hundred and seventy- 
five administrators, staff members 
and teachers assembled for the 
meeting. Following the discussions 
on Saturday morning, November 
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1, the members of the conference 
were conducted by groups through 
the new industrial arts building of 
Clark College. The college is pres- 
ently operating on two campuses 
—one located about two miles from 
the city and the other almost in the 
heart of Vancouver located on a 
large campus formerly owned by 
the U.S. Government. A complete 
new junior college plant will be 
built on the downtown site, and 
the industrial arts building is the 
first unit which has been com- 
pleted. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE. How 
to Understand Propaganda, (New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1952). Pp. 281. 

Many people are confused as to 
the nature of propaganda. Its aims 
and it agents, its methods and its 
materials are often thought to be 
mysterious and even sinister. Gen- 
erally speaking, we are inclined 
to view propaganda as any effort 
to influence our thinking against 
our will. A great many do not 
think well of the term itself. These 
considerations almost inevitably 
lead to the view that propaganda 
is something suspicious, something 
to be avoided. 

Such a view makes it difficult 
to think clearly about the matter. 
In the absence of clear thinking, 
confusion is likely to increase. Part 
of the confusion is doubtless at- 
tributable to the fact that people 
generally are unaware of the ex- 
tent to which propaganda has been 
made the subject of careful and 
systematic inquiry. Professor Al- 
fred McClung Lee, who served as 
Executive Director of the well- 
known Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, has brought out a recent 
volume, How to Understand Pro- 
paganda, which ought to dispel a 
good bit of this ignorance. 

In his first two chapters Pro- 
fessor Lee provides an excellent 
analysis of the social context with- 
in which propaganda may be 
viewed. He demonstrates his con- 


viction that an understanding of 
propaganda is not only desirable 
but essential for the citizen in a 
democracy. His next six chapters 
describe in turn six “approaches” 
to propaganda analysis, which Pro- 
fessor Lee regards as “ways of 
studying six facets of behavior of 
propagandists.” In the first of 
these, which is termed a “‘content”’ 
approach, the author describes 
common techniques employed by 
propagandists in order to appeal 
to the public and to get acceptance 
for a particular “commodity” (e.g., 
idea, project, institution, etc.). 
Many readers will find in this dis- 
cussion terms which have long been 
associated with propaganda anal- 
ysis (glittering generalities, plain 
folks, band-wagon, etc.). 

The “personnel” approach to 
propaganda analysis focuses upon 
efforts to attempt an assessment 
of the personal and personnel fac- 
tors in the propagandist’s efforts. 
After some discussion of the pro- 
fessionalization of public relations 
in our times, Professor Lee raises 
a very fundamental question. He 
voices a grave concern that social 
criticism, so essential in a democ- 
racy, is likely not to remain vig- 
orous. This whole matter is opened 
up at many points throughout 
the book, and is dealt with expli- 
citly in a later chapter entitled 
“The Pall of Orthodoxy.” 

In what he terms the “‘communi- 
cational” approach Professor Lee 
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deals with the instruments of mass 
communication. This represents an 
effort to understand the operation 
of the mass media through which 
propaganda is channeled. One of 
the significant generalizations 
emerging relates to the decrease in 
competition in communication 
units. Professor Lee points out 
that under this condition the “prop- 
agandas that may enter the mar- 
ket place for ideas grow more lim- 
ited in variety and more orthodox 
in kind” (p. 141). An interesting 
consequence presents a curious par- 
adox. The great mass media 
tend to become proportionately less 
influential rather than more in- 
fluential, and the presidential cam- 
paigns of 1936 through 1948 are 
cited as cases in point. 


The “organizational” approach 
represents an attempt to under- 
stand propaganda in terms of the 
social structures used by the prop- 
agandist. The “motivational” ap- 
proach emphasizes the importance 
of understanding human motives 
to which the propagandist must 
appeal. A _ sixth approach, the 
“over-all”, is much less sharply 
delineated than the preceding five, 
as perhaps might be expected from 
the very general name given to it. 

Although he is alarmed by the 
pall of orthodoxy which arises be- 
cause citizens have less and less 
access to facts disturbing to vested 
authority, Professor Lee, in his 
final chapter, reaffirms a _ belief 
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that is implicit throughout the 
book. He is convinced that if men 
give up their quest for certainty, 
understand all they can about prop- 
aganda, reach their own decisions, 
hold these decisions subject to re- 
vision, and refuse to be stampeded 
by anyone for any cause—if men 
will act in these ways, the threat- 
ened pall of orthodoxy is not 
inevitable. 


Professor Lee refers to a great 
many different writers. Rather 
than burden the reader with co- 
pious footnotes on each page, he 
has placed them all at the end of 
each chapter. At the same time 
he never mentions an author with- 
out including in a parenthesis after 
the name the year in which the 
writing was done. This device 
seemed to the reviewer to be a very 
useful one, for it served immediate- 
ly to place a reference in a time 
context. 


Professor Lee sought to “‘organ- 
ize and to interpret more popularly 
materials on propaganda analysis, 
public opinions, and communica- 
tions which I have published during 
the past twenty years.” This he 
has done, But he draws also upon 
the work of many others. The net 
result is a very readable analysis 
that ought to have genuine value 
for citizens generally as well as 
for students of propaganda and 
for propagandists themselves. 


KENNETH J. REHAGE 


Selected References 
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McPhee, Julian A., “Blind Spots 


in Educational PR,” College 
Public Relations Quarterly, 3 :32- 
35, April, 1952. 


The most serious blind spot has 
been the failure of educators and edu- 
cational public relations people to 
drive home to the public through every 
channel at their disposal, the basic fun- 
damental purpose of their institutions. 


The basic purpose must be stated and 


restated so that there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any of its publics 
that the primary function of a college 
is to educate. 

Three main steps must be taken to 
overcome the blind spots in educa- 
tional public relations. 

1. The college president must place 
the person charged with public rela- 
tions on a policy making level. 

2. The college must develop a good 
system of internal communications. 

3. The college must establish and 
carry out a program interpreting its 
real educational purpose, using every 
media which will effectively reach 
the specific publics which the college 
hopes to influence favorably. 


Job Charts for College Women by 


B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau. 


These colored charts, each seventeen 
by twenty-two inches, present some 
facts about important jobs for women 
who have one or two years of college 
or technical school training. Ten lead- 
ing occupations are discussed in each 
of the fields of business, artistic and 
literary, and health. The fourth chart 
surveys opportunities in seven areas 
of the scientific and technical field. 

The following topics are discussed 
under each occupation surveyed: 
duties, personal requirements, train- 
ing, outlook, where to look for a 
job, and sources of further informa- 
tion. 

This set of charts should prove use- 
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ful in career planning for high school 
girls and those entering junior college 
or technical schools. A great deal of 
information about jobs open to women 
with one or two years of college train- 
ing has been brought together and is 
presented in a useful and attractive 
manner. 


These charts priced at fifty cents 
a set, may be ordered from B'nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Hearn, Arthur C., “Case Studies 


of Unsuccessful Teachers”, Edu- 
cational Administration and Su- 
pervision, 38:171-74, March, 
1952. 


This is a report of case studies of 
ten unsuccessful teachers. The teachers 
were selected from a group of ninety- 
two who were placed by the appoint- 
ment service of Stanford University 
for 1947-48. Their principals were 
asked to rate them as ‘strong’, ‘average’ 
or ‘weak’ on each of eleven specific 
items and on ‘general competence as 
a teacher’. The data in the confidential 
files were supplemented by follow-up 
information from the principals. 


The author concludes that there is 
an apparent need to examine critically 
some factors which have been hereto- 
fore largely neglected in studies of 
teaching competence. Examples sug- 
gested by the case studies include such 
items as breadth of training, willing- 
ness to work, oral communication, 
ethical conduct, ability to ‘get along’, 
status of physical and emotional health, 
and ability to establish rapport with 
students of varying backgrounds, inter- 
ests and needs. 


Personal data made available to 
employers by university teacher place- 
ment officers need to furnish informa- 
tion on these and other traits and 
should contain complete records and 
evaluation of practice teaching and 
on-the-job experience of candidates. 

Employers need to be more analytical 
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in evaluating the available personnel 
data. In the ten cases studied, all were 
found to contain clues whereby possible 
problems might have been anticipated 
by careful scrutiny of the evidence by 
employers. The fact that none of the 
respondents to the follow up question- 
naire had discovered these clues sug- 
gests serious limitations in the ability 
of employers to evaluate personnel 
data critically. 


Annual Report for 1949-50, Evan- 


ston Township High School and 
Community College. 


The Board of Education of Evanston 
Township High School and Community 
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College has expanded the annual re- 
port from a mere financial statement 
to an explanation of both the curricular 
and extracurricular programs of the 
school. 


Each year one of the departments 
of the school is featured in a series 
of special articles. For 1949-50 the 
philosophy and offerings of the mathe- 
matics department have received major 
emphasis. 


The report is presented in two parts. 
The first division consists of a series 
of articles on the academic and extra- 
curricular programs of the school. 
The second division is devoted to ma- 
terial primarily of a reference nature. 
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MY LIFE, MY COUNTRY, MY WORLD: 


College Readings for Modern Living 


Edited by HUGH M. GLOSTER, N. P. TILLMAN, and W. E. FAR- 
RISON 


Coming at a time when American ideas and ideals are being challenged all 
over the world, this new book enables you to emphasize an understand- 
ing of our American heritage and to guide your students toward personal 
maturity ... as well as improve their skill in reading, speaking, and writ- 
ing. 


The selections in this anthology come from many sources, revealing the 
past and the present, the native and foreign. By enabling the student 
to study a variety of viewpoints, MY LIFE, MY COUNTRY, MY WORLD 
leads him toward logical and independent thinking . . . and to the clear 
expression of his fae sara wt conclusions. 

622 pages © 5%” x 8%” 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by RICHARD W. LEOPOLD and ARTHUR S. LINK, 
Northwestern University 


“The editors of Problems in American History have chosen 20 ‘problems’ 
and allotted one to each of 20 specialists, who thereupon organized their 
materials according to a common pattern. Each one introduces his prob- 
lem by a historical orientation of his own, perhaps two pages. 
‘problem’ itself is then divided into a number of parts usually four or 
ne each of which also has a brief introduction. Next comes the meat 
of the book—the readings. Designed to show the ‘conflicting and con- 
trasting points of view on major events and controversies, these have 
been selected from a variety of sources: newspapers, pamphlets, debates 
in Congress, periodicals, novels and so on.” “(The book) revives the past 
as no array of facts can do; it gives personality to names and vitality to 
forgotten causes. It provides all the collateral reading that a good teacher 
will need.” 

Teacher's Manual available—restricted, but free on adoption. 


929 pages * 6” x9” 


For approval copies unite 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 WY 





